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, hint to an impartial writer, it would be to tell him 
{| might sive men to venture upon the dangerous precipice of tell- 
his fate. truth, let him proclaim war with mankind a la mode le 
ing - Pole—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes 
py! men, they fall uvon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he 
of great virtues. when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
tells ate if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
pore then he may go on fearless; and this is the course I take 
myself -DE For. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

After the determination of Sir Robert Peel to 
re-elect. Mr Shaw Lefevre to the Speakership we 
feel far from easy as to other appointments. Who 
an say What the Tory leader may not do next? 
If, upon reviewing his host of three hundred and 
seventy members, he cannot find a man fit to be 
Speaker amongst them, what the deuce can they 
be fit for? It is rather hard that they should 
hein by borrowing a man from the Liberal side, 
and if qualifications, and not party considerations, 
are to regulate appointments, where is the rule to 
stop? Sir Robert Peel, upon a candid examina- 
tion, may find Lord Melbourne better fitted than 
himself to be First Lord of the Treasury, and Lord 
John Russell incomparably better qualified than 
ay of his followers for the Colonial Department. 
Really, after the beginning with Mr Shaw Lefevre, 
we tremble lest they should steal the whole Liberal 
Administration. Certainly there is as much reason 
for continuing Lord Melbourne in the Treasury as 
Mr Shaw Lefevre in the Chair. 

The Liberal party have obviously no right to 
the re-election of Mr Shaw Lefevre, as, in the elec- 
tion of Mr Abercromby, it proceeded on the prin- 
ciple that the Speaker should represent the majorit y 
ofthe House. The Tories, then, should find their 
éwiman for the Chair, and it is hard to suppose 
that they have not amongst them the very me- 
diocre abilities and eommonplace qualities that 
sullice to make a tolerable Speaker. J)-is quite a 
gnevance that with their large majority they 
should begin by taking a Speaker from the ranks 
of their opponents. ‘This is as if a fishmonger 
were to cry out stinking fish before Ae opened 
shop, and to borrow a salmon from his tival over 
the way, 

And how is it that Mr Goulburn haa got stale 
soon? Could he not keep sweet for two years ? 
So lately ago as in 39 he was started for the Speak- 
ership, on the score of his pre-eminent qualifica- 
tons, against Mr Shaw Lefevre, and is he not as 
+3 the office now as he was then? There is 
ihe Aber too, who has this rare qualification for 
el orp gp Mee 9 fear of hearing ive 

¥ $ ; ; y o 
wt of onder. press the disposition to anything 
ed Bohent Peel surely thinks too meanly of his 
whe supposing that it cannot even furnish a 
consoled his 4 — comfort them as Brummell 
nell had been - at wae ——ve that ae 
tthe said R. wr: party in which it was said that 

2 ‘\., Was not fit to carry garbage to the 

‘vil, adding, “ How unkind it’ was of you, a 
nend, to sit by and } you, 

Ott taking moe wud hear me so underrated with- 
replied Be my part.”"—*“T did take your part, 

vou say 9?” ummell, warmly.— “Why, what did 
Brom tay) quired R., eagerly.—* Say,” answered 

‘ummell, “why, | aid th ; ‘ 
they said’ acre? said the very reverse of what 

care ra you; I said you were quite fit 
modest! farbage to the Devil.” We spare the 

"Stes of Mr Goulb } i i 
ation, Mr © urn or Mr Wynn the appli- 


As the ; 

herring 1.220% Old proverb has it, “Let ever 
wie ne bY its own head, and every tub rte 
rs “te ottom.” So let it be with parties. 
be meme picking and choosing, no borrow- 
I should Res ere is a very handy article, which 
e Libe i ©to keep, &c. In two years, or less, 
a $ will have their own Speaker again in 
tb the T way, and meanwhile, why should they 
the Tories, fo ¢s witha man? But undoubtedly, if 
Vill insist or want of a plausible, decent person, 
Rid Which on electing Mr Lefevre, it is a sort of 
it poy cannot be resisted. We are sorry that 
them to fe 4 mM very ordinary qualifications drives 
detations, y shifts, because, amongst other consi- 
Mt Gonlbur, should have regarded the election of 
that j¢ would. with satisfaction, for this reason, 
iti of the : have kept him out of the Chancellor- 
dhe nati uer. Better for the economy of 
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ton than the, try ; and if for no other 
he should not be Chancellor of 
cheque, Mr Goulburn, should be lected 
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to bestow on such aman ay 
; : a wild regards 
he eis fh tho power of thddadininisler- 


Speaker. But Sir Robert Peel has no compassion 
for the country, and instead of putting Mr Goul- 
burn where he may exercise the highest faculties 
that are in him in crying “ Order,” he will place 
him where he will disorder all things. 





THE WEATHERCOCK. 

Where is Sir Robert Peel's pivot at this moment? 
What are his opinions on the Corn Laws? Has 
the sliding scale been blown down by the high 
winds, or swamped by the rains? In what com- 
motion must the breast of the great statesman be, 
his principles changing with the vicissitudes of the 
weather, a frigid gale with torrents of rain carry- 
ing away his sliding scale by the board, and forcing 
him to the anchor of a fixed duty; but anon comes 
a glimpse of sunshine, and then the sliding scale is 
again the indispensable, and presently another 
tempest gathers, and the fixed duty has its turn, 
and so on. 

There is an ingenious little toy for the indication 
of the weather, in which a man comes out of a 
house when the weather is bad, but when it becomes 
fine the man goes in again, and his little wife 
comes out. For the man and woman a double 
Peel might play the part with good effect; Peel 
the repealer coming out when the storm rages, 
and sneaking back again as it subsides, and Peel 
the Corn Law champion coming out with the sun- 
shine. 

The peculiarity of the Conservative policy is that 
it is not weather-proof. Wind and rain are the 
destruction of it. Sir Robert Peel may wear a 
waterproof hat, and waterproof cloak, and water- 
proof boots; but he cannot wear a waterproof 
corn law. His most obstinate convictions are 
penetrated by rain and wind, but there come a 
little calm and a blink of sun, and, as the bent 
wheat-stalk recovers itself, the sliding scale retakes 
the ascendant in the mind of the great statesman. 
A weather-glass might easily be so graduated as 
to give a perfect representation of Sir Robert Peel's 
mind, ‘ the set fair’’ having the duties as they are, 


the scale, and “the tempestuous ” having the fixed 
duty. 

It is true that in the debates on the Budget 
there was but one point upon which Sir Robert 
Peel distinctly declared and pledged himself, and 
that was, to adhere to the sliding scale, reserving 
to himself a discretion as to alteration of it in 
details ; but, even before his accession to office, 
the opinion is prevalent that, in the event of a bad 
harvest, he is prepared to abandon the only thing 
that he had promised to abide by, and to adopt a 
fixed duty. After having turned out the Liberal 
Ministry on the proposition, the adoption of it by 
Sir Robert Peel appears a turn almost incredible ; 
but it would not be more against faith, nor more 
abrupt than was his change on Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and the same plea will avail him, that of 
necessity, or the danger of terrible commotions. 
Blow high, blow low, storm, or sunshine, whe- 
ther plenty or scarcity be the result of the harvest, 
there is, according to the general impression, this 
comfortable prospect for the community, that one 
part of it or the other is to be sacrificed by Sir 
Robert Peel—if the harvest be of average goodness, 
the manufacturing interests are to suffer; if the 
harvest be extremely bad, the agriculturists will 
be abandoned by Sir Robert Peel; if the harvest 
be indifferent, the middle course of tampering with 
the scale will probably be resorted to. 

We may be told, perhaps, that if Sir Robert Peel 
should feel compelled to abandon the Corn Laws, 
and to adopt a fixed duty, he will after all be 
doing no more unkindness tv the agriculturists 
than the present Ministry would do; but there is 
this very wide difference between the two cases, 
that the present Ministry do not believe that the 
agriculturists are benefited by the Corn Laws, 
and they do not believe that the apres inte- 
rests in the long run would suffer by the substitu- 
tion of a fixed duty; but, on the contrary, Sir 
Robert Peel and his followers profess the convic- 
tion that such a change would be the ruin of land- 
lords, farmers, and labourers. 

Yet it is thought probable that the pinch of one 
bad season would drive the great Tory statesman 
to a step so disastrous, in his own view, and in 
that of his followers, to the interest which he 
as of paramount importance, and which 
has raised him to power. How thoroughly rotten 
must be the system thus doomed to fou in 
the first storm it may encounter. 





Sir Robert 
would, indeed, continue jt so long ag the mischief! 


“the changeable” having the new modification of 








was short of a climax; or, to adopt the illustration 
which he prefers, so long as the disorder was 
chronic, and the patient was pining and dying by 
inches, he would hold to his quackery, but if an 
access of acute disease’ should occur, he will in a 
fright throw his own prescriptions out of window, 
and substitute the treatment of the physician whose 
dismissal he brought about. 

Such is the conduct of the re WE a quack, 
who trades in professions in which he has no faith. 

After all, however, the conjecture that the dis- 
tresses of the country in the event of a bad harvest 


the Corn Laws, is probably a hasty one. It has 
been created by the articles on the Corn Laws 
which have recently appeared in the 7'imes, but that 
the Times neither represents nor influences the 
course of Sir Robert Peel, is sufficiently clear from 
the recent instance of the Speakership, added to 
the older examples of the Poor Law and Privilege 


questions. 

Xenophon tells us, in the character of Menon, 
that he always preferred tricking his friends to 
tricking his enemies, because, he said, that his 
friends were more easily ensnared, being off their 
guard. But Sir Robert Peel has not now this ad- 
vantage. His friends (if we may apply the word 
to the tollowers of a man who has no friends) re- 
member Catholic Emancipation, and will exercise 
a most suspicious surveillance over him. He 
marches at their head, but with a couple of hun- 
dred guns ready to be levelled at his brain if he 
make a sign of desertion, There is no more truth 
in his Corn Law opinions than there was in his 
anti-Catholic doctrines, and there is probably as 
much disposition to play false to his party in the 
one case as there was in the other, if it should be 
convenient ; but the act is more difficult, as the 
slippery man is now known and watched. On 
the whole, therefore, we are inclined to think that 
the Chronicle states the greater probability in this 
view :— 

“ We must confess that we are not oy the number of 
those who hope great things from Sir R. Peel's pliability, 
and that we are far from participating in the opinion which 
is pretty generally entertained, even among his own party, 
that in the event of a serious deficiency in the harvest, one 
of his first measures will be to propose an alteration in the 
present Corn Laws. No doubt it will be a difficult task to 
contend with a deficient revenue and a starving people. No 
doubt such a modification of the existing system as would 
restore confidence to trade would remove many embarrass- 
ments, and acquire much popularity. But, after all, we must 
never forget that Sir Robert Peel takes office as the minis- 
ter of the monopoly interests, and that the majority which 
keeps him in place is composed, in a great measure, of 
English county members. It would be a pretty correct de- 
finition of the present ‘Tory majority, to say that one third of 
them care for the Corn Laws only as a means of keeping the 
party in power, while two-thirds care for keeping the party 
in power mainly as a means of preserving the Corn Laws. 
Does any reasonable man suppose that any given smount 
of depression in the trade and manufactures of the aepetrns 
or of starvation and suffering among the people, would 
convert the country ye who look to the Duke of 
Buckingham as their leader, into Corn Law repealers ? 
What care they for the beggurly cotton-spinners, in com- 
parison to the real or supposed interest of their aristocra- 
tic acres? Do the people grumble because they can't get 
bread? Arm the yeomanry, silence the rascaliy newspa- 
pers, gag the press. Is the revenue deficient? Repeal 
the penny postage; clap a heavy tax upon houses—that 
is to say, upon houses in towns belonging to low shop- 
keepers, and such like vulgar fellows. If the worst comes 
to the worst, try paper money, one-pound notes, anything 
you like, in short; bet, at your peril, don’t let in a single 
bushel of foreign wheat, or a single pouad of foreign beef 
or provisions.” 





MORE PECULIAR BURTHENS OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. 


Tithes are among the peculiar burthens which 
are said to entitle the owners of the land to a coun- 
tervailing protection. The author of the Statements 
illustrative of the Policy of the proposed Repeal of 


‘the Corn Laws, announces their claim after the fol- 


lowing fashion: “ It is sufficient to state that there 
“can be no question that Adam Smith is, in part at 
“ least, in the right in his view of their operation ; 
“and that, in point of fact, they fall partly and 
“ principally on the land.” * ve 

it so, and what then ? How does this part ofa 


tax affect the landlords to whom the tithe, as such 

“atte ted much of that tithe which belon 
vea . w 

eras ashes 

gious purposes, to their own use, but no one has 

taken tithe fr 

time of Offa, 


since they were Christians? Th 
which had been dedicated to reli- 


from them,—at least from the 
se oR Merle. Tithes tae beat: 








iromemorially a dien of the State on <he land, ‘and 


would drive Sir Robert Peel to an abandonment of 
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‘ati roprietors have no more right to in- 
domaiey on econ of this lien than they have to 
repayment for the foreclosed morigea* of their an- 
cestors, or than copyholders have to reimburse- 
ment for those manoria fines or quif-rents, the due 
payment of which is the title by which they hold their 
estates. Every man who has inherited land has 
inherited it minus the tithes; whoever has bought 
land has paid a price for it minus the tithes. Should 
the Earl of Beverley inherit the lands of his cousin 
the Duke of Northumberland, his Lordship will not 
inherit the clerical tithes of his Grace’s lands, because 
they are not his Grace’s to leave bim. When the 

resent Mr Arkwright, and the present Sir Robert 

eel, inherited their fathers’ lands, they certainly 
did not inherit the tithes to which they were liable. 
Their fathers, architects of their own fortunes, and 
shrewd men of business, unquestionably never gave 
‘¢a valuable consideration ” for what, to them, was 
of no value at all, and could not bequeath that 
which wag never theirs, but the property of a third 
party, viz., of the State. 

But one-half the lands of Great Britain are 
absolutely tithe-free, and, of course, the rent of 
tithe-free land is always higher than that of tithe- 
bearing land. The scheme of protection, notwith- 
standing, puts the two on an equality; and it fol- 
lows, in so far as tithes are concerned, that either 
the one receives twice as much protection as it 
ought, or the other not half so much as it should. 

Again, above one-third part of the land of 
“England and Wales ”’ is'tithe-free, and of the re- 

mainder, it is computed that the tithes of one-fourth 
part are impropriate, that is, belong to laymen, or 
in other words, are private property, and have been 
so since the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Edward 
the Sixth. Property of this description (tithe but 
in name) the barber, but the man of genius, who 
was the founder of the Arkwright family, could 
bequeath to his children, because, if he possessed 
any, he most assuredly gave a valuable considera- 
tion for it; and the same of the enterprising, in- 
dustrious, honest, well-doing and fortunate mule- 
spinner who founded the family of the Peels, and 
put it within the reach of his hopeful eldest son 
to become a Prime Minister, and the most cunning 
advocate of those privileges which aggrieved his 
forefathers. 

In almost every case the landed aristocracy are 
the owners of lay tithe, and in many instances the 
owner of the fee-simple pays the tithe to himself. 
Are then, we ask, the owners of this kind of pro- 

erty, under the name of protection, to receive in- 

emnity, by a tax on the rest of the community, for 
the trouble of paying their just debts to their own 
brethren, or for putting their own money into their 
own pockets? If they are, surely the next step 
ought to be, to indemnify them for holding their 
own lands, killing their own game, admiring the 
length of their own rent-rolls, and so forth. 

Let it further be added on this subject, that 
tithes once paid, property in them, in a majority of 
cases, falls in another shape into the hands of the 
landed aristocracy. They, or their inseparable allies, 
the Church, are the patrons, that is, the owners of the 
gress majority of between ten and eleven thousand 

enefices in England and Wales (to say nothing of 
Ireland), of which the net incomes exceed three mil- 
fions a year, and which, at about eighteen years’ 
purchase, are as marketable as a house or a factory, 
or a grist-mill, as Mr George Robins will inform all! 
inquirers. 

n his Tamworth oration, Sir Robert Peel puts 
the following questions: “ Who pay the highway 
rates? Who pay the church rates? Who pay the 
poor’s rates? Who pay the tithes?” and he com- 

lacently answers himself thus: “ I say, not per- 

aps altogether, but chiefly the landed occupier of 
this country.” As Sir Robert has made up his 
mind that a particular party pays the larger por- 
tion of the taxes in question, we wish he would 
kindly tell us, in intelligible language, who the 
party in question is. Who is “ The anded occu- 
pier of this country?” If the landed occupier be 
the tenant, and that is the usual meaning of the 
word, then the landlord pays nothing. If it means 
the landlord, then the tenant pays nothing. The 
probability is, that the honest gentleman, conform- 
ably to his genius, selected an ambiguous word 
which might comprehend both, so as to show they 
had a joint grievance. 

. This is tricky and evasive. It would be ig- 
norant, too, if one could be sure of its sincerity, 
but that is not possible. Sir Robert, however, must 
have some other replies than his own ; and having 
disposed of the tithes, we proceed to answer his 
questions in their due order, 

“Who pa the Mighwe rates?” We may illus- 
trate the reply which ought to be given to such a 
question by the following queries and answers : 
--Who pay house rent? We say, chiefly, if 
not , those who, for convenience and 
comfort, find their advantage in preferring houses 
to by = gy Who pay railway rates’? We 
Bay, y those who find their advan in 

conveyed at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
of crawling at the rate of five in a “ Derby 


shirts, and small-clothes? We say, chiefly those 
who, for convenience, comfort, health, and com- 
mon decency, wear them. In the same way, we 
say that the parties who pay for highways are 
those who use them, who have the sense to pay 
for them, and think them preferable to the’ paths 
or corduroy roads of an American forest, even if 
these could be had for nothing. 

The public roads of this kingdom have been 
made, and are maintained, from the proceeds of 
tolls, or fares, levied on those who use them. Under 
the sanction of Acts of Parliament, funds have been 
borrowed on the security of these tolls, and, in 
short, they differ in this respect in no manner 
from canal or railroad property, unless, perhaps, in 
labouring under the rather considerable disadvan- 
tage of having been chiefly under the management 


trived to run them in debt to the 
5,500,000/, In so far as these highways are con- 
cerned, there is not a particle of evidence to show 
that the rural population, of any description, contri- 
butes more to their construction or maintenance 
than the inhabitants of towns, while they receive 
their full share of that profit and convenience for 
which all civilized mankind consider good roads 
well worth paying for. 

But there are parish roads (none of the best) 
made and maintained at the expense of parishes, and 
which are available to the public at large without 
payment, ‘This is just, because, from the nature of 
things, the inhabitants of the parish receive the 
principal benefit from them. For the same reason 
streets are made, paved, watered, lighted, and kept 
clean at the sole expense of towns, and every clod- 
hopper may drive his team through them without 
paying a farthing. Even in this parish affair, then, 
there is no ground for Peel’s ad captandum persi- 
flage. 

“ Who pay the church rates?” This is an awk- 
ward question to come from a churchman. We 
may answer—a great many in town and country 
who ought not, composing, perhaps, about a third 
part of the inhabitants of the kingdom who never 
use them. Here another question naturally enough 
suggests itself—“ Who ought to pay church rates?” 
and the honest, straightforward reply, we think, 
ought to be the same as to the questions about 
turnpike roads, house rents, railway fares, coats, 
shirts, and small-clothes—viz. those, and those only, 
who use them. 

But there are church rates paid in towns as well 
asinthe country. The landlords and their tenantry 
are not asked to repair town churches any more 
than shop-keepers are asked to purchase the sacra- 
mental elements for lords and squires. 

Again, the Irish landlords pay no church rates. 
We all pay for the repair of the churches of the 
eighth part of the population of Ireland, although 
the churches in question have a good million a year 
of their own for this and other purposes. Neither 
are there any church rates in Scotland, for the 
owners of the land in that part of the kingdom build 
and repair churches and parsonages, and have been 
bound by law to do so for the last 170 years. It is 
one of the conditions on which they hold their 
estates, for, in truth, the payments made, after all, 
amount but to a trifling quit-rent of those tithes 
and other church property which their ancestors, for 
love of themselves,—and the Reformation, seized 
and appropriated. It is clear and certain from all 
this, that however bad the claim of the English 
landlords for protection on account of church rates, 
the Scots and Irish have not even the shadow of 
one. 

“Who,” says Sir Robert Peel, “ pay the poor’s 
rates?” We answer Sir Robert’s question by re- 

lying—those who, by statute law, have been 

und to do so since the twenty-seventh year of 
the reign of Henry VIII, now 305 years ago, and 
these are, not the owners of agricultural land alone, 
but also the owners ef every kind of immovable 
property in England and Wales. Independent al- 
together, then, of the policy of the Poor Laws, the 
poor of England and Wales have a prescription of 
above three centuries in their favour. If the land 
had borne every shilling of the poor’s rates, in- 
stead of bearing its share only, the proprietors of 
the soil would have no right to protection or com- 
pensation on their account, for the land came to its 
present possessors as much subject to this burthen 
as to the mortgages left upon it by their ancestors. 
Indeed, in so far as concerns poor’s rates, the tithes 
and the land-tax, the land burthened with them, is 
held by its reputed owners only as trustees for the 
public. This is truly the condition on which they 
received it, and enjoy it. 

It is not at all improbable, 
land does actually pay, in proportion, more for the 
maintenance of the poor than the towns; but the 
landlords themselves are chiefly to blame for this, 
for as Justices of the Peace it was their mal- 
administration of those laws which made them a 
nuisance everywhere, and rendered the late great 
change in the law necessary, 


The more exclusively agricultural a district was, 


however, that the 





dilly, with its six insides.” Who pay for coats, 


the worse and the more expensively was the law 


administered, and the more trading and manufac: 


of lords, squires, and their tenantry, who have con- | 
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turing the better was it admin 
matters were at the worst, under 
the amount levied for the relief of ¢}, 
Sussex exceeded 20s, a head, while in ’ 
it was but 4s. 6d. No doubtthe more co 

concentrated nature of a town population nt and 
perior intelligence, and the superior besten > 
of tradesmen and shop-keepers over jo a habits 
and tenants at will, contributed much to Tae 
but still the landlords can by no means be - this ; 
of having been actively, the chief authors cp itted 
evil for which they now, through their hones tat 
modest advocate, Sir Robert Peel, claim poght _ 
tion in the amiable and benignant form a 
on the first necessary of life. OF a tax 

When the poor laws were 
vantage which the change held out to the rate 
payer was a palpable one, and, extravagane, 
and bad management having made the rate al 
heaviest on the land, no class, of course, was fan ; 
unanimous In support of it than the landlords 
This would have been the moment for the abo), 
tion of the Corn Laws; but nothing 
ther from the intention of the lords of the sai 
who now hoped to increase their rents, not only 
by keeping up the price of corn, but by reduciny 
the expense of producing it. . - 

This was the calculation of short-sighted avarice 
The most effectual way of reducing the rates 
would have been to abolish their own tax on 
bread, which would have amounted to a virtyy| 
increase of wages, and to a positive extension of 
that field of labour, which would have rendered 
poor’s rates the less necessary. 

Let us suppose a simple and very probable 
case in illustration. In a year of scarcity (the 
present may turn out such a one) the price of 
wheat has reached 80s. a quarter, and that was 
the lowest contemplated by the ‘Tory Parliament 
that made the Corn Law of 1815. A million 
of paupers have to be maintained, and their 
bread alone, at a quarter of wheat for each, 
would cost 4,000,000/. In a free commerce, the 
superabundance of one year being stored up to 
supply the deficiency of another, and the plentiful 
harvest of one climate counterbalancing the failure 
of that of another, it is difficult to suppose that the 
price would exceed 35s., which is above the extreme 
cost at Hamburg in a period of ten years. In the 
impossible case of the million of paupers having 
now to be maintained, there would be a saving in 
their bread only of two millions and a quarter 
sterling ! 

But no such number, in a free corn trade, would 
be driven to the work-house, even in such a year 
of scarcity as we have supposed, because there would 
be a saving of 45s. on each quarter of wheat, which, 
for a family of five, would be above 11/—a sum 
which, being effectually the same thing as an add: 
tion to wages, would save the labourer’s indepen- 
dence and respectability as well as the pockets ol 
the rate-payers. ‘The authors of the Corn Laws 
are assuredly the last that ought to call the poors 
rates a peculiar burthen on their class, when a 
must know well enough that the chief part ts 
burthen, both to themselves and others, 1s of their 
own creating. 

If the landlords of England and Wales * 
claim to protection on account of the ps ee 
what shall be said of the Scots and Irish, 0 i 
claim to it in common with them! In er 
there is practically, for the landlords re 
interpreters of the law, and take ed 98 “om 
no compulsory obligation to ery em 
except in the great towns, which 0 sl ined 
tain not only their own poor, but t os it is 
by the landlords. In Ireland the em "4 "é 
but a trifle, of recent creation, hardly w eee 
ing of. ‘The joint rent-rolls of these - Cae 
is computed at seventeen millions, an ‘he pou 4 
tionably, they do not pay a farthing Meet che- 
for the maintenance of the indigent. that which 
ritable men, if all charity consisted im th 
begins and ends athome! — “1, gisposed of 
We trust we have now satisfactorily’ a jndel- 
most of the claims of the landed oar only bave 
nity for pretended special burthens. ’ 
the landlords no claims upon 


istered, 


the old S hen 


ystem, 
Poor jp 
Lancash; " 


amended the aq. 


aboli- 
could be fy. 


have no 


the community, : 


the community, on the contrary, 
against them, for having, in the m 
coolly and deliberately 
the public purse. Thus w ; 
how they have contrived to pier 
the best part of that great national” 
tax, and how, in the matter of es vo them 
legacy duty, they bave coolly shared their o¥2 
above 1,000,000/. a year, by pooner as" to whic 
peculiar property from that wom ropert. 
they subjected every other em eae : 
We have, however, still a few < esi 
against them to state. When the house houst2d 
it yielded about one million four aa every fri 
ounds, and from this was exe@P or all Isnt 
abd in the kingdom, and the ho jred by 
lords, also, whose chief living was na ariners and 
ing. If, in this case, the houses more than os 


the 
hate and 





the small proprietors amounted to no! cleat chal 
seventh part of the rateable houses, 1 
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withheld 200,000/. from the state, 
t the same, in the shape of rent, into 


eit owners 


their oth pu 

and A Y ckets. But this was notall. It was so 
thet ved fi the rating to this tax that Alnwick or 
aid a smaller contribution than any second- 
tavern in any respectable town in the kingdom! 
— andalous inequality and favouritism of this 
he Sr priiciple one of the best which we had) 
post (in w Pp " ’ 
imp wot *) , not by taxing the property of the 
we iords (that would have been impossible), but 
scoping away the tax altogether, and this is 
by "reason we mention it as being still a charge 

perm the agricultural interest. 
"sli horses engaged in peeps A are absolutely 

“mpted from the horse duty paid for every other 
Csr employed in labour, The farmer's dairy is 
bpeipated from the window-tax. Ifa tradesman 
oe rtiae® have a house with eight windows, he be- 
yore subject to the window-tax. Ifa farmer, or 
wall proprietor has the same, all he has to do is to 
; ‘ite the magic words “ Cheese Room ”’ over one of 
eh and he pays nothing. The farmer is allowed to 
ride an untaxed horse. A landlord's bailiff, shepherd, 
or herdsman can also ride untaxed horses, and the 
squire himself may do the same if the value of his 
arm does not exceed 500/. a year, and he have no 
oiher source of income than farming, beyond 100/. 

rannum. ‘The farmer may keep a pack of shep- 
herd's or herdsman’s mE without tax; but, if the 
artizan or shopkeeper keep a dog to watch his 
remises, he pays 8s, for him, or, if more than one, 
iis, a head. The farmer, or farming landlord, 

ys no toll for dung, nor for horses going to or 
returning from the farrier, nor for cattle going to 
or returning from pasture, and thus he is the only 
party privileged on those very highways which 
candid Sir Robert Peel enumerates as one of his 
vuliar grievances. 

Here, then, the reader has, according to our 
best judgment, a true statement of the case of that 
much-aggrieved and oppressed class of society 
that, according to Sir Robert Peel, bears the chief 
brunt of many taxes, and whose property, accord- 
ing to Professor M‘Culloch, is so defenceless and 
obtrusive, that even its very owners themselves, 
although constituting the majority of the Le- 
gislature, cannot, for the very life of them, 
help overburthening it with taxation. If Sir 
Kohert be sincere in his opinion, he will, no 
doubt, institute a parliamentary inquiry into 
the subject, and we trust, provided one or two 
such men as Mr Charles Villiers and Mr Benjamin 
Hawes be on the committee, that Professor 
MCulloch may be the first witness called before 
it, in order that we may have the satisfaction of 
hearing him do that which, in his character of 
exicographer, commentator, reviewer, or pam- 
phleteer, he has not hitherto done—that is, speak 
out (forswearing all vagabond generalities) in plain 
words, and distinct arithmetic on the subject of the 
peculiar burthens of the landed interest. 


con 
Stowe P 





tHE NEW POOR LAW OF THE “TIMES.” 
The Times has recently been delivering a course 
of lectures, couched in very solemn and stately 
language, on the ponies of Conservatism, as it 
's to be understood and administered by Sir Robert 
vel's government. One of these lectures (con- 
‘aed in the Z'imes of the 7th) is, as we mentioned 
. our last Number, devoted to the subject of the 
me Law, and professes to give an account of the 
“lunges in the existing law which it is incumbent 
‘1 Sit R. Peel’s Ministry to propose. 
a ncribing the general policy of the incoming 
smut vative inistry, as well as its policy on 
3 ucial and commercial subjects, the Z'imes em- 
rave a vague, see-saw Blackstonian diction, which 
a es just as much, or just as little, as con- 
ys may require. But on the subject of Poor 
ni = language is somewhat more intelligible 
rently a and although (as we shall see pre- 
li 1¢ details of its plan, in which the main 
; mi reside, are prudently omitted, it is not 
‘ me fp the charge which has been justly 
won some of its confederates, of attacking 
and snes, Harty without proposing a substitute, 
Old gy tting to state which of the abuses of the 
lp it proposes to restore. 
—- Fe are the heads of the plan for a 
Th W proposed by the Z'imes : 
tt the ane Law Commission is to be abolished 
tute Ortest practicable time; and a general 
based 44 pied to present circumstances, to be 
*througho © administration of the Poor Laws 
“longes wy England (says the Z'imes) must 110 
“ indivi Be Haste asar to the discretion of three 
“ during = residing in London, and holding office 
“it may be Pleasure of the Crown. Difficult as 
“ " 4 definite law, framed upon principles 
Cimatle to our tal institutions in 
aan State, and ing in its pro 
Years ay gp perience as well of the last seven 
“thertly ¢ of the two preceding centuries, must 
‘men, > ““P&TScde the present arbitrary experi- 


2, wes 
berg Sy Risting Unions are to be dissolved, the 
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is to be administered by single parishes, under 
regulations to be determined by Parliament. “ The 
Poor Law of Sir R. Peel - is further said) ought 
r to vindicate the principle of Conservatism, by 
bs Serpe, to parishes and other local communities 
r © management of their own poor, under such 
regulations as Parliament may think fit to enrol 
‘upon the statute-book.” 

_ 3. Able-bodied men are to receive out-door re- 
lief, and are not to be relieved in the workhouse ; 
but they are to be subjected to an out-door labour 
test, The existing workhouses are to be used as 
almshouses, or hospitals, for persons who do not 
prefer relief at their homes. The views of the 
Times on this head are contained in the following 
passages: “ We have often said, and we shall ever 
“ continue to say, that no reasons of expediency or 
“ practical convenience could justify, to our appre- 
“ hension, the general rule of the Poor Law Com- 
“missioners for the prohibition of out-door relief 
“to all who come within their description of able- 
“ bodied poor. If a simple labour test 
“ were substituted for the workhouse test, and ap- 
rn tie (with the necessary variations as to the 
“kind of labour) to the case of every able-bodied 
“* applicant for relief, it is obvious that it would be 
‘open to no objection whatever, in any case, upon 
the score of humanity. . . Doublless there 
“ may be difficulties to be encountered in adjusting 
“ the details of the plan; but if they were only to 
“receive half the consideration which has been 
“given to the workhouse system, all such diffi- 
“culties would be very quickly surmounted. By 
“judicious regulations all danger of an improper 
“ interference with the rate of wages in the market 
“might be avoided, and an active supervision, 
“combined with methodical arrangements, and the 
‘* power of discharging paupers who would not do 
“ their work, would secure the permanent efficiency 
“ of the test. . . There will always be many 
“uses to which workhouses can be applied. They 
“may be converted into almshouses for such of the 
“poor as, being permanently chargeable to any 
“ parish within the Union, may be willing to reside 
‘in them, or into hospitals or asylums. Relief 
also would continue to be ordinarily given in the 
“ workhouse to such as might prefer it; and, espe- 
“ cially for women and children living in the imme- 
** diate neighbourhood, their accommodations might 
“ be made subservient, in many ways, to the ma- 
“ chinery of a labour test.” 

As to the first of the above proposals, the Z'imes 
admits that the abolition of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, and the immediate substitution of an in- 
flexible and uniform statute for the varying discre- 
tion of the Commissioners, is attended with diffi- 
culty, but it considers the difficulty as not insur- 
mountable. How it would be possible to frame, 
and still more to carry through Parliament in the 
present state of opinion, any such statute as that 
which the Zimes appears to contemplate, we are 
unable to conceive. Who will undertake to con- 
struct a set of rules on the subject of relief, suffi- 
ciently precise and detailed to protect the rate- 
payer and the pauper, and at the same time suited 
to the circumstances of every parish in the king- 
dom ; rules equally applicable to town and country, 
to a rural a a manufacturing population? We 
do not ask the Z'imes for the draft of a bill; but 
before we can be required to admit the practicabi- 
lity of this scheme, we are entitled to ask it to give 
us some more precise notion of the nature of this 
law than can be collected from the statement that 
it is to be “framed upon iia 8 agreeable to 
our fundamental institutions in church and state,” 
and that it is “to embody the experience of the 
last seven years, as well as the two preceding cen- 
turies.”’ In the mean time, we may remark that 
the anti-Poor Law cry has notoriously failed at the 
last elections, that there is no reason for supposing 
the present House of Commons to be less favour- 
able to the existing law than the late one, that a 
clause renewing the Poor Law Commission for five 
years had virtually passed in the late House, and 
that Sir R. Peel, with all the principal members of 
his party, voted for it. Perhaps it may turn out 


ance with Sir R. Peel’s opinions on the Poor Laws, 
as the letters of “ Catholicus” were at variance 
with his opinions on education. 

The Times, however, is not satisfied with re- 


dissolve the Poor Law Unions, and to restore the 
powers of the magistrates and overseers are to be 


tism,” which is to guide Sir R. 
Many p 


serious 


tried for many years, and its failure had been 
proved by wofal experience. Ithad (he arbitra 
of deapotiart thout its strength ; and it was 


sumed to be a part of the “ principle of Conserva- | general agita 
eel’s Ministry. | rebellion on 
eople have, for various reasons, wished to | and fierce theats of a similar explosion in England, 
abolish the Poor Law Commission, some immedi- | no one glance of app was directed acro: 
ately, others ultimately ; but we have rarely seen a | thelrish Channel, and not a feeling was kindled b 
ject for dissolving the Poor Law Unions. | one of confidence in obtaining succour thence, sho 
The old machinery of justices and overseers had| it be wanted. The dispatch of a cavalry rey 


suited to the circumstances and the time, Instead 
of leaving the magistrates to act as the ju and 
censors of the overseers, it incorporated them in 
one body with persons elected from the classes. to 
which the overseers ordinarily belonged; and it 
made the administration of relief their joint act. 
The majority of the Board of Guardians, it is to be 
remembered, are elected by the rate-payers of the 
Union; whereas, according to the old system, the 
relief was exclusively under the control of the ma- 
gistrates and the overseers appointed by the magis- 
trates; for, although the vestry sometimes inter- 
fered, it had legally no authority in the matter, 
The confusion consequent upon the disruption of 
the Unions and the disturbance of existing inte- 
rests would be so great and apparently so wanton, 
that we do not feel confident of having correctly 
represented this part of the plan of the Times, 
though its words appear to admit of no other con- 
struction. Perhaps it may contemplate the main- 
tenance of the existing Unions, but with diminished 
powers of the Board of Guardians. If this be so, 


nation. : 
As to the out-door labour test, which the Times 


covery, it is no novelty in this country. It was, in 
fact, one of the ordinary modes of relief in all the 
pauperized parts of the country before the passing 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act. When able- 
bodied men were in employment their wages were 
made up out of the poor-rates, according to various 
scales or other local standards; but when they 
were out of employment, for a se or shorter 
time, they were wholly maintained by the parish, 
and were sent to perform nominal work in the 
gravel pit, or a quarry, or on the roads, or in any 
other nianner by which the overseers could hope to 
annoy them. The out-door labour test succeeds 
partially in towns, inasmuch as there the persons 
employed in a parish stone-yard are in general un- 
accustomed to hard labour of this sort, and they 
can be subjected to a tolerably efficient superinten- 
dence. But in the country the parish can raety 
find out-door work for able-bodied paupers, an 
can never enforce the work by an efficient and 
active superintendence. Accordingly, an out-door 
labour test is, in a rural parish, practically no test 
atall. ‘I'he Times is conscious of the weakness of 
this part of its scheme, for it speaks of “ an active 
supervision, combined with the power of dis- 
charging paupers who would not do their work ;" 
in other words, a power of refusing relief. Now 
an able-bodied man, employed by the parish, must 
be either destitute or not destitute; if he is not 
destitute, he ought not to receive parish employ- 
ment; if he is destitute, he ought not to be dis- 
charged, since his discharge under these circum- 
stances may expose himself and his family to an 
imminent danger of starvation. We defy the Times 
to point out any provision of the existing Poor 
Law which, according to its own views, approaches 
the inhumanity of this proposal. 

A lucid and conclusive statement of the objec- 
tions to the plan of an out-door labour test may be 
seen in a pamphlet recently published (entitled, 
Remarks on the Opposition to the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill, by a Guardian), in the course of 
some remarks on a clause proposed in last session 
by Mr Darby, which was intended to restore the 
old system of parish ps 2 hypak In these re- 
marks it is shown that parish employment of the 
able-bodied is as ruinous to the rate-payers as it is 
vexatious to the labourers; and that as it formerly 
produced the agricultural riots and Swing fires of 
1830, soit may be expected, if restored, to repro- 
duce hereafter an equally disastrous crisis. 





THE SHADOW OF THE COMING EVENT, 


The Globe of Friday states that a regiment of 
cavalry is ordered to proceed to Ireland forthwith, 
and that this is to be followed by two infantry 
regiments. It is added in explanation, that “ the 
uneasy state of the public mind in that country, 
produced by the prospect of a Tory Government, 

as induced her Majesty’s representative to re- 


that the articles of the Z'imes are as much at vari- | e9mmend that an addition be made to the military 


force.” 

The impression of the foot military on the Irish 
shore has for a considerable period been “ turned 
‘tother way’—the toe towards England. .When 


moving the Poor Law Commission : it proposes to | troops were wanted by the present Government, 


whether for home or foreign service, Ireland was 


old administration by parishes. Whether the old| the point to which the Ministerial eye t eafeh 


that from which the supply might most 


restored, it "does not state; but this may be pre-| drawn; and in a period of extreme tumult © 
tion, with war raging in one 


another—with insurrection in Wales 








Guardians to be extinguished, and relief 


riness : , 
rere Fare Eh To 
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its meaning is unintelligible without further expla-— 


produces with the air of a person making a dis- 
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icipation of it ets the necessity for troops. 
We ciald heve wished that this had not been the 
case—that the increase of a military force could 
have been delayed until the arrrival of a Tory Lord 
Lieutenant, and been the result of a Tory order. 
As it is, we shall hear, by and by, of the number 
of troops which Sir Robert Peel found in Ireland 
when he took office. 

As the Chartists have materially promoted the 
Tory accession to power, they ought in fairness to 
create no further necessity for the presence of large 
bodies of the military in this country. We are 
bound to hope that the Tory-Chartist alliance 
may continue ; for should the men who are for 
universal suffrage split with the men who would 
govern if they could without any suffrage at all, | 
the consequence may be more serious than before ; 
instead of an Ireland readily yielding us troops, we 
shall have an Ireland monopolizing them. The red- 
coats harmonize with the expected Orange policy. 





CHURCH EXTENSION AND THE CORN 
LAW. 

We would not willingly fall into the error, which 
some journalists are apt to commit, of overrating 
the importance ofan article in the Times ; still less 
should we attempt to trace its contradictions, or 
infer too gravely from these, the course of a Mi- 
nistry not yet in existence. But sometimes the 
task of comment is both tempting and useful. 

The contradictions of that journal have often 
been printed in double columns, but never by 
itself perhaps until Friday, when two articles of 
about the same length appeared, the first in quiet 
rebuke of the Church, and the second in rampant 
abuse of Dissenters. 

There are people who take very singular views 
of political justice. They compound for the vir- 
tue of encouraging Liberal opinions, by viciously 
assailing all Liberals as scoundrels and impostors ; 
as they cover the delinquency of supporting the 
encmies of improvement, by advocating ameliora- 
tions. Thus there are some who swear by the 
Reform Bill while they execrate the framers of it ; 
and, like the Times, that extolled the ten-pound 
franchise to the skies, sneer at the “ forlorn ten- 
pounders who in the late election have had their 
combs clipped till they are bleeding again.” These 
politicians are the victims of “a divided duty ;"— 
they are opposed to a sliding-scale, but not to the 
supporters of it—they denounce the bread-tax, but 
favour the advocates of it—they are for the men 
of one party, and the measures of another. 

The Times is the organ of this class. It is a 
“ two-handed engine”’ at the door of the ‘Treasury ; 
with one hand it stands ready to smite the policy 
that would maintain the Corn Law, and with the 
other it is at least as ready to smite every con- 
sistent assailant of the legislative atrocity it con- 
demns. In the same spirit, it put forth on Friday 
the two columns referred to—one in condemnation 
of Church-extension, argued upon grounds that 
approximate to the abolition of Church-rates and 
the establishment of the voluntary principle ; and | 
the other in hatred, malice, and uncharitableness | 
towards every species of Christian that happens to | 
worship beyond the pale of the Church Establish- 
ment. 

In the first article, the principle of granting 
money for Church-extension, is thus discounte- 
nanced— 

“ Notwithstanding all this seeming weight of authority 
ayainst us, we venture, after mature reflection, to express 
our opinion, that it will not be for the real advantage of the | 
church to he ‘extended’ by any such means, and that the | 
ren of Sir Robert Inglis is not one which a Conservative 

linistry ought to adopt. That is not true church exten- 
sion which consists merely in the multiplication of conse- 
crated buildings and salaried priests. It is possible, even in 
pulous cities, to have such u thing as empty churches and 
idle clergymen. ‘I'he mass of mankind, even of good and 
w :ll-meaning people, lean too much upon the sensible ma- 
chinery of institutions; and when this is complete, they 
learn wonderfully soon to go to sleep over the rest, and shut 
their eyes to the hollow or u satisfactory state of things 
within. Ireland, where the church has for the last three 
hundred years possessed abundant temporal resources, and 
yet has no progress in the conversion of the people, 
furnishes a remarkable example of thisfact. . . . . 
It is another thing for the church to throw herself upon 
the bounty of the state, and beg alms from persons who 
do not value her services or understand the privilege of 
contributing to her wants. If the divine credentials to 
which she lays claim are really hers, she ought to think 
those who contribute to her more honoured in givin 
ay herselt’S gp th oe it is not y nena wit 
dignit a tous money 7 
not give her their hearts,” 7 wiadind 
Much more to the same effect is promised; mean- 
while Sir R. 4 and the Church-extenders may 
be invited to take comfort upon the principle (not 
uaknown amongst many orders of Christians) of 
seeing that others are much worse treated than 
themselves, Sir pone has no cause to despond. 
» reference to the “ no-progress” principle of 
e Establishmeat of ata with its 
temporal resources”—the significant 
of “ alms from ns who do not 
stand” the service of the Church—and 
contempt for the “ ‘money of thos: 
t give their hearts” —are startling 
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is the Government-organ elect; but then the 
monster has two voices, and in the next column 
thus he speaks :— 

“ The elections have clearly demonstrated the numerical 
weakness of your noisy political dissenters. For some years 
past they have strutted and swaggered as if they constituted 
the great bulk of British society. Repeatedly have they 
sent their insolent behests to Lord Melbourne by medium of 
a clean-shaved und clean-shirted deputation 200 strong, pre- 
tending to be the most influential body in the kingdom. The 
rank knavery of these pretenders is now found out. Their 
boasted political weight, as arrogating a sufficiency of power 
to sway the parliamentary returns according to their own 
heart, is discovered to be arrant humbug. These dema- 

e voluntaries constitute, per se, a contemptible minority 
inthe country. . «. « hese sectarian preachers have 
long been in the habit of resorting to divers imposing de- 
vices. Ambitious to affect such a colourable similarity to the 
established clergy, as by working the counterfeit with skill 
may betray incautious persons tu give an indiscriminate at- 
tendance upon their conventicles, they have successively in- 
vested themselves with clerical titles; they have put on the 
pontifical garments which their forefathers (see Neale’s J/is- 
tory passim) protested against ; they open their new chapels 
with a sort of consecration service ; they set up their brethren 
in free trade by a kind of ordination ceremony which they 
have exactly the same right to exercise as their deluded pew- 
renters : they open here and there a few adult charity schools 
for training precocious pastors, and dignify them with the 
name of colleges; they eayerly fraternize with the esta- 
blished hierarchy in bible and missionary societies, in order 
that an appearance of ecclesiastical equality may be _ 
sented to the public; they get Lord Morpeth and Sir Cul- 
ling Smith to preside at their meetings, to give them an air 
of aristocratic éclat ; nay, in many of their chapels they even 
read the liturgy itself.” 

The Churchmen for whose comfort, under the 
point-blank refusal of more money, this was espe- 
cially written, may think it goes a little too far ; 
may feel that, in such a picture, the Chapel is 
brought nearer, in all points of resemblance, to the 
Church, than is convenient ; and that the previous 
seeming tolerance of the voluntary system is only 
the more dangerous on this account. But as they 
read on, they will find that the “ Dissenting dema- 
gogues,” if nearer the Church than formerly, are 
farther from God than ever; a fact which is sup- 
posed to be demonstrated by the Manchester Con- 
ference, where a “ Convention of Dissenting preach- 
ers is summoned to promote the common objects 
of the fraternity by creating a cheap-bread tumult.” 


‘ That the real intent of this ecumenical council, though 
artfully disyuised under a pretended concern for the poor, is 


just to produce a state of things conducive to the ayyran- 


dizement of dissent, parifly by endeavouring the overthrow of 
a Conservative Government, and partly by the selfish hope 
that a cheap bread dissemination may tend to render their 
flocks somewhat more fleeceable, is evident.” 

[The proposed queries as to the state of the 
smaller classes of traders are cited as the proofs. ] 

“ ‘The condition of the small trader is a very vital affair for 
the dissenting vulture who preys upon him. The increase 
or diminution of funds available for dissenting purposes is 
also a matter of primary moment to the brotherhood, A fall- 
inz off in the numbers attending their meeting-houses must 
necessarily affect, too, their own purses and kitchens, In a 
word, the sole business to be enyayed in by this sordid san- 
hedrim is manifestly the exercise of a great corporate effort 
for averting the sectarian and peeuniary distress to which the 
improved intelligence of the people is rapidly consigning 
them. Before these jesuitical intriguers can pretend with 
any decency to advocate cheap bread for the poor, let them 
prove their disinterestedness by giving them cheap sittings. 
But the fact is, that what they would fain obtain for their 
hearers in the form of a cheap loat, they confidently expect 
to profit by in facilitating the payment of a dear pew.” 

After this we think Sir Robert Inglis and the 
Church enthusiasts may be satisfied ; so also may 
the staunch disciples of the sliding scale, whom the 
Times deserts. What if the perverse journalist 
maintains that the Church is suflicient as she is— 
what if he declares that the Corn Laws cannot 
stand as they are—see with what gusto he directs 
his virulence against.the opponents of Church-ex- 
tension and the advocates of cheap bread. In this 
rancour so directed Churchmen may read a lesson 
in advance of that which prescribes love of our 
enemies—it inculcates hatred of our friends. 
If the passages quoted were insufficient to ba- 
lance the rebuke administered to the alms-begging 
Church-extenders, we might select others thickly 
studded with such delicacies of phraseology, as 
“ Church-destroying voluntaries,” “impotent and 
malignant foes,” “spiritual traffickers,” “ poor 
caitills,” ‘jealous and ambitious pulpiteers "—with 
a “nice derangement of epitaphs” besides. But 
these we pass, for the sake of pointing out to the 
rebuked and deserted Church-extenders a door of 
hope which the Zimes incidentally leaves open. 
Its declaration of the cause of a supposed diminu- 
tion in the number of Dissenters is conveyed in the 
following :— 

“ The lower orders can't affor 7 : 
and therefore they go to ie a fo pay Sor Cecenting 27% 
_ The hope of the friends of the Church is in the 
increase of poverty. As men become poorer they 
flock to the pews of the Establishment. Praying 
depends upon paying. The luxury of worshi ping 
according to conscience is not for the “lower 
orders,” who can’t afford to be devout after their 
own hearts. They are poor, and therefore, as the 
Times says, they go to Church. The Church, ac- 
cordingly, is a sort of religions refuge for the des- 
titute, which nobody enters who can afford to stay 





y as the print in which they appear 


away. The friends of the Establishment have a 
splendid prospect hefore them, Let them hold on, 


of 





as indeed they do, by the Corn 
make converts. Under its phy ra hat will 
main merciful, operation, fewer and = Ut in the 
afford to pay for their own pews, and th 
Establishment will at length overflow 
Law will at least have the spiritual virtue 


ing people into Church, 


THE CORN TRADE AND THE CORY Lay 


(From the Manchester G : 
The following statements and pAssicnn ane fi 
Times of yesterday are so important rom , 
time, that we think it right to present them 
in the most conspicuous manner we 
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can; mere] eaders 


in corroboration of one of the views of the wise at 

this tows, 

Coasum 
f 


appears from the circular of an eminen : 

thet the stock of wheat available « for mss 
tion in Liverpool, Manchester, Wakefield we 
does not exceed 50,000 quarters of : * 
week’s consumption !—and this at atime whep 

the most favourable weather, we must be ex, 
danger and uncertainty of a late harvest,” ~ 

“ Whilst everything else is drooping in price 
tinues a4 oe ss alarming rapidity, ’ 

rice of the whole kingdom, for the week endin. 
of July, was 68s, 3d, for ‘wheat ; and ben the 30th 
six weeks, which regulates duty, 65s. 24. Neither ef u os 
prices, however, gives a correct idea of the price at there 

ood English wheat is now selling in Liverpool Poy 
Waketield, and other great corn markets, [y Lond i 
average of last week was 74s. 6d.; in Waketield m, the 
72s. 6}d., with a sale of fourteen thousand quarters; it hs 
Liverpool it was 69s. lld., with a sale of two thes . 
nine hundred and ninety-oue quarters, The Livespesl on 
rages are lower than those of London and Wakefield tele 
to the large [ge ste of Trish wheat sold in this tow ' 
yood deal of which does not bring more than 8s, Gl. ts 
8s. 9d. a bushel. The real price of good English whea 
the Liverpool market is about Ils. 6d. the 7ibs, and it i 
within our own knowledge that some fine samples of Eay- 
lish wheat have sold at 12s, per 70lbs. The supply of rl 
wheat in Liverpool! was never so small as it is at present ; 
and the whole imports during the last week amounted oaly 
to ten quarters of English, and one hundred and sixty of 
Irish wheat. The imports from abroad, all of which have 
gone into bond, were also very small, amounting to 1,774 
quarters of wheat, and 76 barrels of flour. It is expe. ted 
that the Canadian wheat and flour will be liberated from 
bond at the lowest duty either this week or next, and it is 
also believed that the duty on foreign corn will decline to 
the minimum rate in the course of the next two months, 
We are sorry to learn that the increase in the quantity of 
flour received from British America will be much smaller 
than was anticipated. All the letters from Canada in the 
spring of the year stated that the increase would be im- 
mense; and this belief was so strong in Canada, that mer 
chants in that province authorized their agents ia this coun 
try to sell considerably larger quantities of flour and wheat 
than they are now able to supply. It is now ascertained 
that the quantity will be much jess than was expected dur- 
ing the present season; but it is believed that there will be 
an increase, and a much greater one next summer, when the 
crop of this year’s growth will reach the English market, 
This latter opinion is, however, mere conjecture ; and, even 
if well founded, it can have no effect on prices for several 
months, 

“ The extraordinary rise in the price of grain which has 
taken place at Hamburg, Rostock, Dantzic, and other ports 
in the north of Europe during the last six weeks, will, we 
hope, convince those advocates of the graduated scale, who 
assert that it secures the people of this country an abundant 
supply of foreign corn on reasonable terms when there is & 
deficiency in the home supply, how much they are mistake. 
During the whole of the spring and summer of the present 
year, all the wheat that was i the granaries of those ports 
might have been bought at prices varying from 35+, to dU. 
per quarter, but noone ventured to buy any of it, ay the duty 
in this country was at least 253, a quarter; and the general 
belief was, that the corn liberated last autumn, together 
with the English crops of last year, would be suflicieat \ 
supply the wants of the couatry until the graia of the pres 
sent year was ready. About six weeks ayo it was , 
vered that the supply of grain in this country was ror 
small, and from that time to the present the weather m4 
been such as to render it certain that this years vpiertye 
be late, and also to render it highly probable that it 
deficient both in quantity and quality. The effect of foe 
circumstances has been, that the price of wheat in the ! : 
burg and Baltic markets has sprung up from sixty wae od 
es cent. during the last month. heat, which SB on 0s. 

en bought for 35s. a quarter, is now selling for ae 
Supposing, then, that it should be possible for the + three 
to obtain a million quarters of wheat during the er =e 
months from the % vasy 


altic (which, however, 1s 
than there is any reason to expect), 


and 
all QUalitiesabet o 


COrn con. 
The aver e 


disco 


ity will cost 
that quantity ¥ tected 


at least a million more than it would have cost if 19 derig 
gradually and slowly from all parts of the wor different 
the last twelve months. ‘The effect of this to the ey? 
parties concerned will be, that the revenue, wiiicl> A oA po 
duty of 8s. per quarter, would have receiver, se from 
the importation of that quantity of wheat, wil Ae iii 
fifty to a hundred; that the foreigner will Pont 
sterling more than he would have bees pm 
for his grain three months ayo; aod that the 
country will lose a million sterling 

been sheows into the German Ocean. 

then, to pretend that the graduated scale of 
wf ae ata — rate re doen - aod : 
when he loses, as he is doing at p! ’ every 
the increased price paid to the foreign cornrgrow ee Juos 
shilling that he saves out of the Exchequer, 

in one case being total, and in the 
of the money paid from one portion of 
other, through the hands of the Government, 
buting to the publ'c service.” 


to 


——— 





IS THERE ANOTHER TOOKE! 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
Sin,—I see by the 
Fryer, servant to Mr 
up for very ¢ 
that his master, Tooke, 
for him; it was therefore fi 
Pray, sir, is this the 
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AGAIN MR JUSTICE COLERIDGE! 
7o THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER, 


rcolumas from time to time have appeared 
ices’ Justice—let me = your ee toa 

4 ‘oe, in the at case relating to the late Mr 
Judges ae will—a aoe of the highest possible impor- 


James jooking to the property at issue, the nature 
ts eee ings, the character of the parties, or the 


siny—in 
icles on ust 


uct of the Judge. ’ 
‘a the first lace, the property involved exceeds 1,000,000/. 
ly, the length of the proceedings before the Eccle- 
‘at Courts, then the Privy Couneil, also in Chancery, 


pow at Common Law. 

Thirdly, the character of the rties ; and fourthly, the 
conduct of the Judge, Mr Justice oleridge. 

The case was sent down specially by the Master of the 
Rolls (one of the Judges who hea the case at the Privy 
Council) to be tried by a special jury: unfortunately for the 
ends of justice only seven special jurymen appeared—a tales 
on prayed by the plaintiff—the defendants, the parties re- 

sar the will, would not concur—the Judge, thinking that 
he could not, refused to order it—then the plaintiffs applied 
for the tponement of the trial for a day—this was refused 
_and then, subsequently, for two hours, upon an affidavit 
wherein, amongst other things, it was stated that several 
of the special jurors resided at or in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, and that the coach from Bristol would not be in 
under the space of two hours—this the Judge also refused. 

As trials are repeatedly postponed at the sittings in West- 
minster and London for hours and days, in some cases to 
sit the convenience of counsel, in others from absence of 
witnesses and from other causes, it does seem to me most 
extraordinary that a case of this nature, sent down ex- 

ssly by one of the Judges presiding at the Privy Council 
when the appeal was heard before that tribunal, Mr Justice 
Coleridge could not and did not postpone it for the day, much 
more for the two hours; and I think this is but a bad 
sample of Judges’ Justice, bearing in mind that the plaintiffs 
had brought down three counsel specially on heavy re- 
tainers. 

But, sir, an important point remains for consideration. 
Seeing that the defendants, the parties opposing the will, 
resisted the trial in every shape—that the simple issue to be 
tried is, whether the testator devised or not, that is, whether 
the will was legally made or not—the exact inquiry before 
the Privy Council—and that the evidence will be viva voce 
before a jury, and not the written and unsatisfactory exami- 
nations taken before examiners,—can the Privy Council, 
under such circumstances, deliver thejr judgment until such 
trial is heard ? I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


Borough, 11 Aug. 1841. JUSTITIA. 





THE CONFERENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Sin,—A few lines prominently placed in your columns may 
serve 0 prevent misconception on the part of some who may 
otherwise wy 7m themselves overlooked. The arrange- 
ments for the Ministerial Conference have been rendered as 
complete as the means placed at our disposal enabled us to 
make them ; and we have sought every possible channel for 
giving publicity to the invitation. Ministers of religion of 
every name have been respectfully urged to give their at- 
tendance from all parts of the country, whether in agricul- 
tural or manufacturing districts. Where we could find their 
names and address, letters have been sent ; and to meet the 
cases where numbers and remoteness prevented this mode of 
rommunication, as in the majority of the English and Scotch 
churches, we have addressed circulars to their periodical 
organs, or advertised in respectable journals, as in the Chris- 
tian Observer and the North British Advertiser. The 
Liberal press, with few exceptions, have generously co-ope- 
rated with us by giving spontaneous insertion to our appeals, 
whether in the primary circular or in the letters to the Me- 
thodist Conference and to the clergy of the Scotch Kirk. 
‘enow only wish to say that we desire, and earnestly in- 
Mie, the attendance of all ministers of religion from every 
re and denomination in the country. 
abn hundred and fifty gentlemen have already signified 
be 4 y vaya to convene, and from appearances we do nut 
boeken expectation of many friends too sanguine—that five 
while a? or even more, may assemble on this occasion— 

ancheste ce to know that the hospitality of friends in 
pact, We prepared to entertain every one of them as 
oe fi: ill you kindly draw attention to the queries an- 
ane oa we trust every minister intending to be pre- 
sense e Convention will be prepared to answer ? By com- 
sacl this arrangement we may be able to collect and 
tg Aly amount of statistical information of incalculable 
this Conf the philanthropist and statesman, and to render 
its sin sarenee memorable for its utility and researches as 

gularity and good intentions. 
@ are, Sir, your obliged servants, 
JaMEs W. MassrE, Chapel street Chapel, 
RICHARD FLETCHER, Grosvenor street Chapel, 
ILLIAM M‘KERRow, Lloyd street Chapel. 


ts 
The followi : : : 
a(t wing are the points to which the Committee 
Correspondence are desirous of directing attention :— 


& classes in your neighbourhood general! 
— joved, or otherwise o- State the avera N aacky 
labourers, » distinguishing between skilled and unskilled 


Hag the a 


h wenn of their earnings been increased or dimi- 


M your experience, and how much ? 


How ha 
h cheap whe rer) the demand for labour to be affected 


Have wa . n 
fallen wit heer isem With the ri : 
With its fall, and in whet pre <A nn er anes frag 


st ia 
better or Condition of the ee reelation, as a class, 


= experience? as compared w former periods, within 
t . 
— core = ~ poor rates in your parish bear to 
er 


Peasarien” Prison reports, and to ; aman 

al reports of infirmaries, dis- 

Crime, di aod other charities, for statistics of the state of 

& compared 2nd destitution in your neighbourhood now, 
If your exe a ormet periods, 

My paid to apron a rural district, state whether the 
t dumber of thei got eeraghaee are regulated according 
hat is t 


be stat b 4 * . * 
&8 the tate of the middle class in your district, suct 
dstorioratet eee &c.? Is their condition improved ps 
1% @Perience 2 &% Compared with former periods within 


Have you perceived any connexion betwéen high and low- 
priced food ; and an increase or diminution of the funds of 
your religious and benevolent societies ? 

Have you found any falling off in the numbers of your con 
gregation in consequence of the distress occasioned by the 
high price of food ? 

flas there been any decrease in the attendance of the 
scholars at your Sunday schools, and if so, to what cause do 
you attribute it ? 





TORYISM AND CHARTISM. 
(from the Morning Chronicle. ) 

Carlisle was ove of the places where the Tories, at the 
last election, hoped to succeed by union with the Char- 
tists. Mr Sergeant Goulburn, brother of Mr Goulburn, 
the expectant Chancellor of the Exchequer, stuck at no- 
thing which could inflame the passions of the very lowest 
mob, The new poor law is extremely unpopular with the 
working classes in Carlisle, and the learned sergeant took 
care to tell his Chartist friends that he would, if returned, 
move for the repeal of the new poor law, which of course 
he described in the blackest colours. But, bad as this 
was, it was not nearly so bad as his adoption of Chartist 
views and Chartist sympathies. 

“ Mr Marshall,” said the learned sergeant, “told you of 
the leniency of the present Government, Have you heard 
of any one who calls himself ‘plain John Campbell,’ other- 
wise the Attorney-General ? f know little about him, but in 
my profession as an advocate I had to defend two honest 
men, Lovett and Collins. . . . « In the reign of the 
Tories, Sir J. Copley, the Attorney-General, all that time 
never instituted one prosecution. Sir J. Campbell, the Whig 
Attorney-General of the people, who professes liberty when 
out, but tyranny when in, instituted no Jess than forty-six 
prosecutions, and our gaols are now filled with his victims. 
And this man Campbell, mind, after he had done all this— 
you will recollect him passing through this town, probably — 
went to his constituents at Edinburgh; and from notions of 
economy (for he comes far from the north) he gave them 
some tea to drink—that’s better than the workhouse—and 
with the cup of tea in his hand, the vain-glorious man boasted 
that he had put down Chartism, which at that very moment 
in which he was telling Sawney of his success, was raging in 
Monmouth at its very height. (A voice—‘ Will you itberate 
the Chartist prisoners ?’) I shall come to that by-and-by— 
I will exemplify this by one instance—by Mr Feargus 
O'Connor (loud cheers from the Chartists)—a man of high 
talents, and taking an ardent and perfectly sincere, and not 
a party view of politics. I have sat beside him in the House 
of Commons, and often admired his ardent character, and 
what often fell from him. . . + - If you do me the 
honour to choose me as your representative, and petition the 
Queen, I will present the petition myself, praying the consti- 
tuted authorities for a mitigation of punishment. I will tell 
ht the ground on which I will do so. What these men 

ave denounced as dangerous, is only what many in office 
have done and said a thousand times. If the person who 
talks sedition votes for Government, he may do so, and say 
as much sedition as he pleases ; but if he be an opponent of 
Government, if he objects to the poor law, or asks to be the 
poor man’s friend, he is taken up. £ Plain John’ is instantly 
down upon him, and he is put into a dungeon.” 7 

Much in this sort of style was spoken by the learned 
sergeant. His speech was grossly unfair, most unchari- 
table, and*most inflammatory. 

« T will tell you,” exclaimed the learned sergeant, “ about 
the glorious boons—the glorious boon of the poorhouse 
(hooting )—the prison and the poorhouse—the glorious boon 
of taking a man because he happens to be poor, and because 
he is old, and sick, and infirm, putting him into the poor- 
house, and having a man to feel his pulse to see how litile he 
can subsist upon. (Hooting and uproar.) There’s your glo- 
rious boons.” 

This sort of oratory was sure to tell with his brethren 
the Chartists ; and he was so far successful that the Whig 
candidates, Messrs Howard and Marshall, were pursued 
by, and in imminent danger of their lives from, an infu- 
riated mob. 

Mr Sergeant Goulburn had, however, the mortification 
to find, that holding out the right hand of fellowship to the 
Chartists, and apologising for violence, did not obtain for 
him the object for which he had acted a part so little cre- 
ditable tohim. But the following brief account of a trial 
at the late assizes affords a proof of what was accom- 
plished by means of the mob, A policeman was murdered 
while endeavouring to protect the Whig candidates. 

“ At the Carlisle assizes John Kirkpatrick was indicted 
for the wilful murder of Thomas Jardine, a police officer, by 
striking him on the head with a life-preserver, and James 
Jackson stood charged with aiding and abetting in the crime. 
It appeared from the evidence that on the 29th of June, the 
day of nomination of candidates for the representation of this 
borough, a turbulent crowd, which had collected in front of 
the hustings, followed the candidates to the coffee-house, 
The mob then became riotous, and the police interfered. 
Stones were then thrown, one of which struck the deceased 
on the head, and he fell to the ground. Shortly afterwards 
Kirkpatrick was secn near him with a life-preserver in his 
hand, and was believed to have struck him. Jackson was 
seen to strike him with a stick on the head, but the stick was 
a very slight one. The prisoner (Kirkpatrick) was traced to 
the spot where the deceased fell, but it was not distinctly 
proved that any one saw him strike him, although the pre- 
sumption was that he did. The jury found him guilty, and 
acquitted Jackson; the Judge sentenced Kirkpatrick te fif- 
teen years’ transportation, and remarked upon the necessity 
of severely punishing savage and lawless men, who took ad- 
vantage of any public commotion to commit acts of violence 
and bloodshed.” 


Such were the fruits of Mr Sergeant Goulburn’s elo- 
uence. But he found that it was one thing to gain the 
avour of infuriated Chartists, and another to obtain the 
support of the respectable inhabitants ; and if he can de- 
rive any Consolation from reflecting on the nature of the 
speech he then made, and the savage scenes in which 
the poor policeman lost his life, we leave him to the full 
enjoyment of it. In the meantime we may observe, that 
if this disgraceful murder had occurred in Ireland we 
should have heard more of it from the Tory press. But 


Mr Sergeant Goulburn is, as we have said, the brother 


FREE TRADE IN CORN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
S1r,—In confirmation of the views taken in the last 
number of your paper of the probable effect of opening the 
trade in corn, and of the errors and fallacy of Mr M‘Cul- 
loch’s calculations and arguments, I will mention a fact 
which has always appeared to me to solve the problem of 
the probable price at which we should be supplied with 
wheat in this country if the trade were free. 

The Channel Islands are at the present moment, and have 
long been, in the state, with respect to corn, which this coun- 
try would be in if there were no corn law—that is, corn is 
imported there without any duty or restriction whatever; 
and, owing to the privilege of the islands, as an English 
dependence, of sending corn of their own growing into 
this country duty free, the inhabitants eat little of their 
own corn, but live chiefly on the corn of other countries, 
while, from the situation of these islands with respect to 
the chief corn-growing countries of Europe, most of the 
corn sent for their supply actually sails by our coast, and 
therefore has to bear at least as great an expense of freight 
and so forth as corn which would be sent to us. 
It becomes therefore a very interesting matter to know 
at what rate corn is really sold in the Channel Islands, 
and, in Guernsey at least, there are fortunately the means 
of determining this with accuraey, in consequence of its 
being the duty of the Royal Court to ascertain and 
publish the average price every year, for regulating the 
corn rents of the following year, corn rents being very 
general in Guernsey. 
With reference to the very question which you are now 
discussing, and as a means of showing in a simple and 
practical way the magnitude of the prize which the 
country has to contend for in the repeal of the corn laws, 
I obtained two or three years ago a copy of these official 
averages in Guernsey from the year 1820; that is, for 
eighteen years, ending with 1837, and the result was as 
follows :— 
The average price of wheat per quarter in Guernsey 
during these eighteen years, in English money, was forty 
shillings and cightpence, while the average price in Eng- 
land during the same period was fifty-seven shillings and 
twopence ; the difference being sixteen shillings and six- 
pence per quarter. 
Estimating the quantity of wheat consumed in the Bri- 
tish islands at 12,000,000 quarters annually, the people of 
this country paid nearly 10,000,000/. more every year 
from 1820 to 1837, for the wheat which they used, than 
they would have paid if they could have obtained wheat 
at the price at which it was sold in Guernsey ; and during 
the whole period they paid nearly 180,000,0002, more. 

I an, sir, 

Your obedient servant. 

5th August, 1841. H. 





THE QUACK DOCTOR’S PROCLAMATION. 
TuUNE—A Cobbler there was. 
An astonishing doctor has just come to town, 
Who will do all the faculty perfectly brown : 
He knows all diseases, their causes, and ends ; 
And he ‘ begs to appeal to his medical friends,’ 
Tol de rol : 
Diddle doll : 
Tol de rol, de dol, 
Diddle doll 
Tol de rol doll. 


He's a magnetic doctor, and knows how to keep 

The whole of a Government snoring asleep 

To popular clamours ; till popular pins 

Are stuck in their midriffs—and then he begins. 

Tol de rol, 


He's a clairvoyant subject, and readily reads 

His countrymen’s wishes, condition, and needs, 

With many more fine things I can’t tell in rhyme 

—<And he keeps both his eyes shut, the whole of the time. 
Tol de rol. 


You mustn’t expect him to talk ; but you'll take 

Most particular notice the doctor's awake, 

Thaeg He aught from his words, or his looks that you 

reap, he 

Might just as well be most confoundedly sleepy. 
Tol de rol, 


Homéopathy too, he has practised for ages ; 

(You'll find his prescriptions in Luke Hansard’s pages) 
Just giving his patient when maddened by pain,— 

Of Reform the ten thousandth part of a grain. 

Tol de rol, 


He's a med'cine for Ireland, in portable ; 

The inldithla onze. pelllionl eaeeran 

A neat label round it his 'prentices tie— 

‘ Put your trust in the Ijord, and keep this powder dry! 
Tol de rol, 


He’s a corn doctor also, of wonderful skill, 
—No cutting, no rooting-up, purging, or ill. 
You’re mer iy to take, ‘stead of w or riding, 


The sweet schoolboy exercise—innocent sliding. 
Tol de rol. 

There’s no advice gratis. If ladies send 

His legitimate fee, he’s their soft spoken friend. 

At the great public counter with one hand behind him, 

And one in his waistcoat, they're certain to find him. 
Tol de rol. 

He has only to add he’s the real Doctor Flam,} 

All others purely fictitious and sham ; 

The house is a one, tall, slated, and white, 


With a lobby; and lights in the passage at night, — : 


olderol: 
picictee 











of the expectant Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he no; | 
doubt aspects himself to be soon elevated to the Bench, | 


Tol de rol doli 
: Paes ae 
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FRANCE 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


For these last years all the statesmen of Europe, 
with very few exceptions, have laid it down as a 
maxim not to attempt any great task, or, at least, 
not to rush to its accomplishment. To avoid all 
active policy, to shrink from creating circumstances, 
but to limit efforts to making the most of such cir- 
cuinstances as may offer, has become the political 
axiom of Europe. Russia, however exclusively a 
military power, had completely conformed to it, 
and it may be said to be the corner-stone of Louis 
Philippe’s political system. Ifit be a part of this 
dystem to avoid war, to shun adventure, and never 
to run a risk and throw off the mask till the 
chances of gain be evident, and that gain a prize of 
moment, it is at the same time an important part 
of that system to be well prepared. Until 1840 
Louis Philippe was not well prepared. When 
former Ministers pressed him to march into Spain, 
he saw that he could not do it without uncovering 
and exposing his northern frontier; his fortresses 
were dismantled, his artillery unequipped, his ca- 
valry unmounted. The Chamber, though it was 
asked for, would give no money for military pur- 
poses. The same story may be told of the French 
navy. Louis Philippe has turned M. Thiers to 
account, and he is well prepared. 

His object in all these preparations is, however, 
not to make war, for the maxim of the age, and of 
the French Monarch who so eminently represents 
it, is not to attempt great things. A few near and 
really valuable objects of policy interest him ; the 
chief one is, no doubt, that Spain should not, by a 
royal marriage or by any other path, escape from 
the sphere of French influence; that Belgium 
should not become un-French or anti-French is an- 
other ; and that the Turkish empire should not 
break up without France having full share and in- 
fluence in what is to follow that break up is an- 
other. Louis Philippe must see to those things, 
not only because it is his interest so to do, but be- 
cause his subjects imperatively expect that in his 
hands the interests and glory of the country suffer 
no attaint. 

And difficult it is to satisfy the cravings and 

councils of the French public, and of the extreme 
parties which agitate it; for if it is the maxim of 
European statesmen not to attempt great things, 
the eternal clamour of the journalists, who lead the 
French, is for great things. They are for seizing 
Candia one day, incorporating Belgium another, 
and for dictating all kind of capricious changes and 
arrangements to the rest of Europe. There is not 
a French coterie that has not a crusade to recom- 
mend, with millions to spend on it. One would send 
French peasants to cultivate the swamps of the Al- 
gerine Metidja. The Carlists would renew the days 
of Coeur de Lion and Baldwin of Flanders, and 
erect a kingdom of Jerusalem for the Duke of Bor- 
deaux. The French of the present day are what 
the Few of the 16th century were, and nothing 
less than the discovery of a new continent could 
suffice to oecupy their stirring spirit. 

The struggle in’ France, then, is between the 
school of statesmen which would not attempt great 
things, but would let circumstances develop them- 
selves and take advantage of them, and the school 
which would achieve great things at once in defi- 
ance of all opposition and all obstacles. M. Thiers 
was in his heart and experience of the statesman 
school, and wished to follow it, but his party and 
his friends were of the no-statesman school, and 
they forced him to attempt great things. He was 
upset, and the two schools made a botched busi- 
ness of it between them, all except Louis Philippe, 
who alone obtained everything that he would, for- 
tifications, a fleet and an army, and millions. He 
used to sue to England and Austria to support 
him; he now sues and threatens in the same 
breath. He is more hated, perhaps, but more 
feared. Many of the Governments that rejoiced in 
seeing the elder Bourbons overthrown would now 
be glad to see them restored again; so that the 
House of Orleans has lost in love, but it has gained 
in inspiring the contrary sentiment. The states- 
map school is one that commands more réspect 
than attachment. 

At the present moment the no-statesman school 
strongly recommends the commercial union of 
France and Belgium. There are some, indeed, who 
abet this project from purely philanthropic’ princi- 
ples, and following up the system of free trade ; 
and, could political interests be set aside, every one 
would — their endeavours. But the King of 
the French says, “ Let us be contented with pre- 
venting Belgium from falling into other hands, and, 
sooner or later, it will fall into French ones. To 
hasten the moment prematurely would only run 
od risk of rendering the result unattainable here- 
after.” 

Whilst the friends of M. Thiers are exciting the 
Government to the great act of incorporating Bel- 
gins, the ultra-Conservatives, at least those who 


But the Carlists applaud it never- 
theless, seeing that, if the present legal and liberal 
Government be overthrown, the counter-revolu- 
tion could not stop half-way in its career, and must 
end by a full restoration. The usual engines have 
been set at work, the army tampered with, the pro- 
vincial and Madrid press purchased, and set spout- 
ing and lying. The English are depicted as ogres, 
because supposed to favour the Liberal Govern- 
ment. ‘These usual preludes to an outbreak will 
most likely be followed by one. But Espartero is 
now an old politician as well as soldier, and knows 
how to deal with them ; and, unwelcome as it may 
be to the French Court to see the young Queen un- 
der the tutelage of Arguelles, there seems to be no 
prompt or successful remedy. 

The trial of Madame Laffarge for purloinin 
some diamonds divided the attention of the Frenc 
during the last week. The interest on this toner 
age increased much from the generally-admitted 
fact that M. Orfila’s system of ascertaining the pre- 
sence of poison in the stomach was highly defec- 
tive; and, however the guilt of Madame Laffarge 
is believed, still it appears that the evidence on 
which she was condemned was fallacious. Could 
she, therefore, have come clear out of the diamond 
robbery, the criminal verdict might have been set 
aside. The trial, however, has tended to the com- 
plete disculpation of the Leotauds, and the general 
opinion remains highly unfavourable to Marie 
Cappelle, as Madame Laffarge was called. Her 
best plea would have been what the Leotauds sug- 
gested—insanity ; for nothing but an aberration of 
mind bordering on insanity could have induced her 
to engage in such intrigues as those with Clavel and 
Guizot, in which she reaped nothing beyond the 
pleasure of being active. Both trials give odious 
pictures of French society. The testimony of the 
Leotauds and their friends, and the contempt with 
which they eyed Marie Cappelle because she was 
portionless, do not represent them in an amiable 
light. Indeed the wickedtiess of Marie Cappelle 
seems to have been produced by the consciousness 
of her inferior and desolate condition in the midst 
of that social class in which she was born. It 
seems the unfortunate woman has written her me- 
moirs, which are looked to with some avidity. 

The French will have a valuable crop of reports 
on foreign countries this autumn, In addition to 
M. Tocqueville’s account of Algiers, we are to have 
that of M. Blanqui, another member of the Insti- 
tute, on Bulgaria and Roumelia, that of M. Emile 
de Girardin on Germany. For 2001. a learned man 
in France undertakes these state travels. 


but Christina. 





THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, 
and Arabia Petrea. By Edward Robinson, 
D.D. Three vols. Murray. 

This is by far the most important contribution 
to Biblical history and geography, that has been 
made in our time. It should find a place in the 
library of every scholar. 

It may be briefly described as the first successful 
attempt to subject the existing geography, and sup- 
posed historical sites, of the Bible, to the combined 
tests of profound sacred learning, vigorous and 
clear-sighted criticism, personal examination ofHoly 
Land itself, and a comparison of ancient records 
with the native tradition that lingers on the spot, 
and with the names that are still preserved, not by 
the monks and convent people, but by the exist- 
ing tidtive population of Palestine and Arabia. By 
these means, it has swept away sundry profitless 
legends, wholly invented by the impassioned zeal 
of early ecclesiastics, improved and enlarged by 
the later, and adopted universally, with implicit 
faith, by modern writers of travels or of Biblical 
histories. It would be impossible to overstate the 
importance of such inquiries; less even in rela- 
tioh to success immediately attained, than to the 
new field for future discovery that is opened by 
them. We regard the whole subject of Biblical 
Geography as settled upon a distinct and much 
more satisfactory basis since the publication of 
these researches. 

The honour of them is shared to some extent 
with Doctor Robinson by Mr Eli Smith. Both 
writers are American. Doctor Robinson had alread 
ieee celebrity with scholars by his Gree 
and English Lexicon of the New Testament; 
the best that has been published: and for many 
yor, as Professor of Biblical Literature in the 

Jnion Theological Seminary of New York, he has 

supplied the American churches and missions with 

some of their most learned and zealous divines. 

Among the latter, Mr Eli Smith had distin- 

guished himself in a mission to Western Asia, in 

subsequent travels through the East, and in a long 
missionary residence at Beyroot. ‘Thus, when 

Doctor Robinson contemplated the possibility of 

realising a long-desired journey to the Holy Land, 

and looked round for a companion of kindred 








Louis Philippe’s dynasty with their adhe- 
sion, are preparing France to aid a counter-revolu- 
tion in Spain. It is to be in favour, not of Carlos, 


tastes, and competent Eastern learning and éxpe- 
rence, Mr Smith at once occurred to him. The 


scheme was planned between them in ‘183 
Mr Smith was on a short visit ¢& the § 2; when 
executed in 1838, when Doctor Robings, > 
passed into Egypt by way of Co rf, Son, ha 
Syria, was joined by his companion 
a 4 ie did not last lo h 
ut these bulky volumes are S aths ; 
of thought and learning ; aster a Years 
guided to practical results, by that six sy a 
perience. For the labours connected hy , 
posed work on Biblical Geography had 
more than fifteen years of Ix Robins Occupied 
while Mr Smith was able to bring to on life ; 
the journey, the notes and fruits of phe Part in 
through the same scenes, and an ag Oe travel 
with the Arab language and manners a ane 
as to supply all the material of contin orgwy 
observant residence. These combined aj - 
tages resulted in discoveries, which neither“) 
travellers, singly, seem to have contemp! the 
Doctor Robinson distinctly info piated, 
‘ . y rms us that } 
did not re the least addition to his ‘ 
vious geographical information. The mann 44 
which the work is written, we should add rg . 
it seems at first to want order and arrangement 
admirably adapted to show us the manner in whi i 
these new discoveries arose. We do not find os 
results massed together, as in the researche 7 
Niebuhr or Pococke; but we see, as in the Ner 
ratives of Maundrell or Burckhardt, how the Tand 
gradually unfolded itself to our travellers and the 
very processes by which opinions were formed and 
conclusions settled. The personal adventures jn. 
terweave themselves with the historical and ceo. 
graphical inquiry, giving it, in our view, increased 
strength and animation. We have only to add 
to this description that the whole work, as jt 
stands, is from the pen of Doctor Robinson, |; 
was written in Berlin (where the Doctor had 
before prosecuted his Biblical studies for some 
years), from the joint notes, taken each day and 
recorded in full on the evening of each adventure. 
of himself and Mr Smith. Some appendices, the 
exclusive contribution of the latter, on the pr- 
nunciation of Arabic and variations in Arabic 
oe show the extent and accuracy of Mr Smith's 
earning. 

We cannot doubt the welcome that will be given 
to these Researches in England. We see that they 
have been contemporaneously published in Ame- 
rica, and that some of the most eminent geographers 
and men of science in Germany, Carl Ritter, Von 
Buch, and others, have already awarded to them 
high approbation. One or two points may be 
a even in our limited space, to show how 
richly this good opinion has been merited. 

Of Mount Sinai, for example. It is certain that 
no site had been determined by preceding travel- 
lers, sufficiently grand and ample to admit of the 
immense multitudes gathered in terror round the 
mountain, as described in the book of Exodus, 
when the Law was proclaimed. The error seems 
to have arisen from a mistake between the names 
of Horeb and Sinai, used interchangeably in the 
Pentateuch, we need scarcely remark, to denote 
the mountain from which the law was givel. 
Doctor Robinson saw reason at once to transfer the 
name of Horeb to the whole cluster of mountains, 
and that of Sinai, which had been applied to the 
general scene by the monks, to the particular a 
of the great event. ‘Thus, he avoided the tra 
taken heretofore by travellers; and working his 
way through narrow defiles, past the ordinary site, 
and between shattered and desolate cliffs of grant 
of more than a thousand feet in height, came - 
suddenly into view of a fine broad plain, two svt 
miles in surface, shut in by rugged peas 
and terminated, at the distance of more t val . 
mile, by the bold and awful front of mount 
of fifteen hundred feet in height. ‘ Here, si 
delighted travellers exclaimed in concert," 

t!” The plain ba 
enough for a large encampmen ' They 
not been referred to by any | cocci 
passed over it with deep emotion, assure a The 
this spot the sublime scene had been enacte shed.” 

4 . ‘“ ht be toucn 
mountain, says the Bible, “ mig hed it. 
They advanced quite to the foot, and touc this, 
: very a5 

Let us place beside such a disco ah so much 
sample of the monkish legends on w?! 
of modern enthusiasm is wasted : 

LEGENDS OF THE VIA DOLOROS* 
“ Along tliis way, they say, our Saviour 
Here one may see, if he pleases, the aon te the 
viour, fainting under his burden, te remains vate 
a house; and the impression of his shoe houses of the 
this day. Near by are also pointed ‘To jud e from pres 
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rich map and Lazarus in the parable. Mn 
appearances, the beggar was quite as w 
opulent neighbour.” ; 
And it is yet the fashion to fing fool 
tions of “rationalism” on those "ik ily, 
expose such manifest absurdities. - 
Robinson's spirit of wise and an wore 
has pet bern ¢ 22 pf least distur M | 
tions. of that kind. : Crucifixio® 
The supposed sites of the Birth, me aly and We 
and the Resurrection, are SsuccessI¥°") iin; 
think effectually, disproved by oor other ts 
The first, perhaps less certainly than [=e 

















THE EXAMINER. 





o for all who are in any Pay acquainted 
eral character of monkish fraud. The 
gite 18 NO doubt lost for ever, as it assuredly is 
trae igotha, and of the Sepulchre. Doctor Robin- 
of o esonghlY exposes the pious fraud of the de- 
sor ination of the place of Crucifixion by what is 
— in the ecclesiastical histories as the miracu- 
Lae vention of the Cross: actual survey showed 
eS that the site selected must have been within 
,e city walls, while Calvary was undoubtedly be- 
‘ond them. All we gather from the sacred writ- 
ye is. that the places of the Crucifixion and the 
s.pulebre were near each other, without the gate, 
and nigh to the city, In a frequented spot. Upon 
this the Doctor suggests, that they were probably 
on a great road leading from one of the gates ; 
and such a spot, he intimates, would only be found 
on the western or northern sides of the city, on the 
roads leading to Joppa or Damascus. 

Such results as these, in disproof of old and mis- 
wuiding fables, were in every case attained—first, 
by avoiding, as far as was possible, all contact 
with the convents and the authority of the monks; 
second, by examining everywhere for themselves, 
with the Bible in their hands: third, by applying 
for information to the native Arab population, 
solely. We recommend these as three golden rules, 
to all future travellers in Holy Land. Above all, 
the first. If you are in search of impartial truth, 
avoid these Eastern convents. 

If space permitted, we would give some account 
of very interesting discoveries connected with 
the site of the Temple, and of important results 
drawn from a careful survey of the western and 
southern shores of the Dead Sea. As it is, we can 
only thus direct attention to these portions of the 
work. But two extracts, from the description of 
the western route by Ain Jidy and Jericho, will 
afford brief and striking specimens of the great ad- 
vantage we have stated to have been derived by 
the travellers, from their minute attention to the 
Arab names and Arab customs. 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

“ Mounting again at ten minutes past five o’clock, we pro- 
ceeded upon the Hebron road towards Kurmul, The region 
around, and especially upon our right, was the finest we had 
yet seen in the hill-country of Judah. The yreat plain or 
basin spread itself out in that direction, shut in on every side 
by higher land or hills, except upon the east,.where it slopes 
off towards the Dead Sea. The elevation of this plain, 
though not so great as that of Dhoheriyeh, cannot be less 
than fifteen hundred feet or more above the level of the Me- 
diterranean. {Its waters apparently flow off in both direc- 
tions, partly towards the Dead Sea, and partly towards 
Wady es-Seba’. The surface of the plain is waving, and 
almost free from rocks ; indeed even the smaller stones are 
less abundant than usual. At present the whole tract was 
almost covered with fine fields of wheat, belonging to persons 
in Hebron who rent the land of the government. Watchmen 
were stationed in various parts, to prevent cattle and flocks 
from trespassing upon the yrain. The wheat was now ripen- 
mg; and we had here a beautiful illustration of Scripture. 
Our Arabs ‘were an hungered,’ and roing into the fields, 
they ‘ plucked the ears of corn, and did eat, rubbing them in 
ther hands.’ On being questioned, they said this was an 
old custom, and no one would speak upainst it; they were 
Supposed to be hungry, and it was allowed asa charity. We 
saw this afterwards in repeated instances.” 

ie MODERN AIN JIDY THE ANCIENT EN-GEDY. 
bis \ Fan ho question at the time, nor have we any now, 

Nils spot is the ancient En-gedi. With this name the 
present “Ain Jidy of the Arabs is identical; and like it also 
‘iguifies the ‘ Fountain of the Kid.? The more ancient He- 
thes thine as Hazezon-Tamar, As such it is first men- 
. poole destruction of Sodom, as being inhabited 
m brn - : near to the cities of the plain. Under the 
ila ia gel it occurs as a city of Judah in the desert, 
Geweia nse fo a part of the desert to which David with- 
ites be 7 rm At a later period, bands of the Moa- 
edeaite penne * ame up against king Jehoshaphat, ap- 
eh al bed e south end of the Dead Sea, as far as to 
taken 4 ik, * oy same route, it would seem, which is 
present day Pe 4 in ce marauding expeditions at the 
uD the me one 1e 8 oh as faras to "Ain Jidy, and then 
0 Jocethus, Fen. pod tech below Tekoa. According 
celebrated 2. o — sp ee the lake Asphaltis, and was 
vineyards are rar pa m-trees and o pobalsam 5 while its 
From it towords § is  ewecoaes in the Old , estament. 
‘ity whieh rte mt ~ 1ere was an ascent ‘ by the cliff 
mst. In the days ra vor none other than the present 
all a lanve ville ay of Eusebius and Jerome, En-gedi was 

. ge on the shore of the Dead Sea. 

} men, personal observation and adventure, 
the obdinnary eed rich. A reader accustomed to 
probab a, eg rks of books of travel, will 
of deta + in at first from the minute matters 
ongitad ; M conscientious records of latitude and 
i os © unnecessary recurrence of multitu- 
of the pt ge conga in all the uncouth barbarity 
hen _ ect, which is throughout painfully 
display of A. ¢ may shrink from an occasional over- 
inclined to rm in the monks and fathers, and be 
istovion) . (2. cven some of the most important 

rical and topographical investigati But 
Passages of nt, e phical inves igations. u 
be at hand personal adventure will still and whe he 
scriptions @f ae his comfort and relief. _ The de- 
and given . Aas and scenery are admirably felt 
are excellent) sore points of Arab character 
ttirred by o y. 1andled throughout ; and we are 
(Bedouin, ccasional msurrections of the Bedawin 
Tobbery on = such romantic incident as a 

What Dow ~ shore of the Dead Sea. | 
he passed nerd Robinson saw of the Greeks when 
ler. inn ieennt te Athens to join his fellow travel- 
lavoureblc im with the opinion of a recen | 

change in the character and habits 
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the Greek people. He thus records his impres- 
sions of the spot-— 
- WHERE PAUL PREACHED IN ATHENS. 

My first visit in Athens was to the Areopagus, where 
Paul preached. This is a narrow, naked ridge of lime- 
stone rock, rising gradually from the northern end, and 
terminating poet ae on the south, over against the west 
end of the Acropolis, from which it bears about north; 
being separated from it by an elevated valley. This south- 
ern end is fifty or sixty feet about the said valley; though 
much lower than the Acropolis. On its top are. still to 

seen the seats of the judges and parties, hewn in the 
rock; and towards the S.W. is a descent by a flights of 
steps, also cut in the rock, into the valley below. On the 
west of the ridge, in the valley between it and the Payx, 
was the ancient market; and on the S.E. side, the later or 
new market. In which of these it was, that Paul ‘ dis- 
puted daily,’ it is of course impossible to tell; but from 
either, it was only a short distance to the foot of ‘ Mars 
Hill,” up which Paul was probably conducted by the flight 
of steps just mentioned, Standing on this elevated plat- 
form, surrounded by the learned and the wise of Athens, 
the multitude perhaps being on the steps and in the vale 
below, Paul had directly before him the far-famed Acro- 

olis, with its wonders of Grecian art; and beneath him, on 
is left, the majestic Theseium, the earliest and still most 
perfect of Athenian structures; while all around, other 
temples and altars filled the whole city. Yet here, amid 
all these objects, of which the Athenians were so proud, 
Paul hesitated not to exclaim: ‘God, who made the world 
and all things that are therein,—He being Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands !" On the 
cone too, were the three celebrated statues of Minerva; 
one of olive-wood ; another of gold and ivory in the Parthenon, 
the master-piece of Phidias; and the colossal statue in the 
open air, the point of whose spear was seen over the Par- 
thenon by those sailing along the gulf. To these Paul pro- 
bably referred and pointed, when he went on to affirm, that 
‘ the Godhead is not like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device.’—Indeed it is impossible to 
conceive of anything more adapted to the circumstances of 
time and place, than is the whole of this masterly address ; 
but the full foree and energy and boldness of the Apostle’s 
language, can be duly felt, only when one has stood upon 
the spot. The course of the argument too, is masterly,—so 
entirely adapted to the acute and susceptible minds of his 
Athenian audience.” 


His first experience of the East supplies us with 
a lively picture in 


A JANUARY VOYAGE ON THE NILE. 

“ A voyage upon the Nile at this season can never be 
otherwise than interesting. ‘The weather is usually plea- 
sant, and the traveller is surrounded by scenes and objects 
striking in themselves, and closely associated with all that 
is great and venerable in the records of the ancient world, 
The gleaming waters of the mighty river, rushing onward 
in ceaseless flow; the pyramids, those mysterious monu- 
ments of gray antiquity, stretching in a range along the 
western shore from Gizeh upwards beyond Sakkarah and 
Dashur; the frequent villages along the banks, each in the 
bosom of its own tall grove of graceful palm-trees; the 
broad valley, teeming with fertility, and shut m on both sides 
by ranges of naked barren mountains, within which the 
desert is continually striving to enlarge its encroachments ; 
all these are objects which cannot be regarded but with lively 
emotions. Nor is this wholly a scene of still life. The 
7 boats, with broad lateen sails, gliding up and down; 
the frequent water-wheels, Sakieh, by which water is raised 
from the river to irrigate the fields; the more numerous 
Shadifs, who laboriously ply their little sweep and bucket 
for the same end; the labourers in the fields; the herds of 
neat cattle and buffaloes; occasional files of camels and 
asses ; large flocks of pigeons, ducks, and wild geese; and, 
as one advances, the occasional sight of crocodiles sleeping 
on a sand-bank, or plunging int#the water; all these give 
a life and activity to the scene which enhances the interest 
and adds to the exhilaration.” 


Our last extract, for the present, shall be descrip- 
tive of the habits of a faithful fellow-traveller with 
Doctor Robinson and Mr Smith, who has, unhap- 
pily, not the means of telling his own part of the 


tale: 
THE CAMEL. 

“ Admirably adapted to the desert regions which are their 
home, they yet constitute one of the evils which travelling 
inthe desert brings with it. Their long, slow, rolling, or 
rocking gait, although not at first very unpleasant, becomes 
exceedingly fatiguing ; so that I have often been more ex- 
hausted in riding five-and-twenty miles upon a camel, than 
in travelling fifty on horseback, Yet without them, how 
could such journeys be performed at all ? 

“ But their home is the desert; and they were made, in 
the wisdom of the Creator, to be the carriers of the desert. 
‘The coarse and prickly shrubs of the wastes are to them the 
most delicious food; and even of these they eat but little. 
So few are the wants of their nature, that their power of 
going without food, as well as without water, is wonderful. 
They never appear to tire, but commonly march as freshly at 
evening as in the morning. The only instance I remember 
to the contrary was yesterday, after our long march in re- 
turning to Hebron, when my young camel, on arriving at the 
place of encampment, seemed weary, and lay down of its own 
accord in order to be relieved of its load. If they once be- 
gin to fail, they soon lie down and die. Thus two camels of 
our train died | Brereretr Suez and ’Akabah, which a few hours 
before had been travelling with full loads. In all our recent 


iourney,to Wady Musa, the camels fed only upon shrubs, and 
neue tasted cia of any kind ; akhougs once we had them 
loaded for during | which time they 


irty-six hours, 
browsed only for one hour. : 
«Their well-known habit of lying down upon the breast 
to receive their burdens, is not, as is often supposed, merely 
the result of training ; it is an admirable adaptation of their 
nature to their destiny as carriers. This is their natural 
ition of repose ; a6 is shown too by the callosities upon 
the joints of the my oe se ially b ae : the — 
which serves as a pedest neath the ht ~ Hi 

less wonderful is the adaptation of their 'broad-cushioned 
foot to the arid sands and gravelly soil, which it is their lot 


i to tra 
te The camel, fa very many respects, is not unlike the 


sheep. They are a silly, timid ani and when 
slarbed, like sheep they run and hoddie of tasthen They 
are commonly fe as patient; but 

tience of stupidity. “They ere rather 
tient, and utter loud cries of {ndignation 
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are also obstinate, and frequently vicious; and the 
to urge them forward, is often very much like trying 
sheep the way they do not choose o- The | 
camel resem ia a degree, the w 
sheep; sometimes it is like the lowing of 
the hoarse squeal of the swine. But the 
their cries; nor does the poor animal find much 
their hands. Heavy and galling loads and 
his appointed portion ; and has hardened him 
The camels of the Fellahin a to have an 
they are mostly large, fat, strong; while those of 
awin in the deserts are comparatively thin and slend 
“ The singular power of the camel to go without 
seems also to be of the same nature as that of the sheep, 
least in its manifestation; though in a far greater 
The dew, and the juice of and herbs, are sufficient 
for them in ordinary cases; though when the pasturage has 
become dry, the Arabs water their flocks every two days, 
and the camels every three. The longest trial to which we 
subjected our camels in respect to water, was, from Cairo to 
Saez, four days; yet some of them did not drink even then, 
although they had only the driest fodder. But at all times 
the camel eats and drinks little, and secretes little; he is a 
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cold-blooded, heavy, sullen animal, having little feeling and 
little susceptibility for pain. Thistles and briars and thorns 
he crops and chews with more avidity than the softest green 


fodder; nor does he seem to feel pain from blows or pricks, 
unless they are very violent. F : 

“ There is nothing graceful or sprightly in any camel, old 
or young; all is mis-shapen, ungainly, and aw The 
young have nothing frisky or playful s but in all their move- 
ments are as staid and sober as their dams. In this respect, 
how unlike to the lamb! 

« As the carriers of the East, the ‘ ships of the desert,” 
another important quality of the camel is their sure-foot 
ness. I was surprised to find them travelling with so much 
ease and safety, up and down the most ru mountain- 
passes. They do not choose their way with the like saga- 
city as the mule, or even as the horse; but they tread much 
more surely and safely, and never either slip or stumble, 
In all our long journeys with them, I do not recollect a single 
instance; and yet no roads can be worse than the Huy in 
going and returning between Hebron and Wady Musa. 

“The sounds by which the Arabs govern their camels, 
are very few and very guttural. The signal for kneeling is 
not unlike a gentle snore, and is made by throwing the 
breath strongly against the palate, but not through the 
nose. That for stopping, is a sort of guttural clucking, 
which I could never master. 


We close these volumes reluctantly. We have 
derived from them the pleasure of much agreeable 
reading, and the advantage of a large accession of 
useful and important information. 





The Moor and the Loch. By John Colquhoun, 
Second Edition. Murray, 


This was the first book devoted to the sports of 
the Highland hills, and with a treatment worthy of 
the subject. It is scarcely using the language of 
metaphor to say, that one has the sense, in reading 
it, of a fresh, bracing air, and can fancy we hear the 
stir of the heather in a healthy breeze. 

The second edition of such a book dispenses 
with criticism. And here, therefore, our notice 
should close, but for the irresistible attraction of two 
new chapters. Deer-stalking, and Burn and Rivere 
fishing, have supplied the subjects, and Mr Colqu- 
houn’s own masterly experience in these matters, 
even a finer treatment than usual. We think the 
new chapter on Deer-stalking the best in the book. 

Here is a sketch of an old Highland forester, 
who carries ninety-two winters on his back with as 
cheerful a step as ever, and his gun with as steady 
and sure an arm : 


“ When addressing his superiors, his manner is marked 
by the greatest courtesy, without the least approach to ser 
vility. He is well read in ancient history, knows all about 
the siege of Troy, and talks with the greatest interest of 
Hannibal's passage over the Alps. On ene occasion, when 
several gentlemen were talking on a disputed point of history, 
he stepped forward, begged parden for interrupting them, 
and cleared it up to their utter amazement. His memory is 
still excellent, and nothing gives him greater ~— 
old traditions, legends, &c. The last time [ saw him, he 
gave us an account of some of the Roman Catholic bishops 
of Scotland wih cnantetanetis prensa wt In a Pa 
has his own peculiar opinions, is particularly j of the 
po eon teh a of the ‘Great Bear,’ as he calle Russié, and 
thinks the allies committed an irreparable error in not partie 
tioning France after the battle of Waterloo. No present 
finds greater favour than the last newspaper; and it is curi+ 
ous to see the old man devouring its contents without spec- 
tacles. He would not be a true Highlander were he not a 
firm believer in all their superstitions. Two instances of 
second-sight he related to me as having happened to him- 
self; although he is very unwilling to talk upon the subject, 
and I have often noticed his evasive replies to who 
questioned him, I premise my account, by saying, that 
wherever he is known, his word has never been doubted, and 
I would believe itvas implicitly as that of the proudest 


in the realm. One day, when retarning very tired 
some sporting expedition, he met an acq accom- 
i by a young man whom he also well knew. 


to ask ‘what sport ?” he gave a short an- 
man 


Whe first stopped 


swer over his shoulder, and saw the 


Es 
is 


That afternoon he heard he 


hd bee ile by 


e3 


Hill 
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quisite knowledge of the nicest habits of the ani- 
mals of his native hills : Ss a, Ginities guna 
“ Iking last September in Gle y fores 

the wna poratedion of the ble owner, I had as fine a chance 
as man could wish spoiled by the scarcely audible wh a 
of a dog. 1 was placed in a most advantageous epot, within 
near distance the pass. Presently an old hind came 
icking her stately steps, like a lady of the old school usher- 
ing her company to the dining-room. Next her came a care- 
less two-year-old hart, looking very anxious to get forward, 
and perfectly regardless of danger. All was now safe, I felt 
gure of my shot ; when, horror of horrors! a slight whimper | | 
was heard. The old hind listened, halted, and then turned 
short round upon the young hart, who instantly followed her 
exataple, and the whole herd ran helter-skelter down the 
hill, The unfortanate sound eeded from one of the 
forester’s two colleys, the only dogs Lord Willoughby allows 
in the forest ; they are kept for the purpose of bringing to 
bay any deer badly wounded, and are never slipped u 

other occasions, ‘The mar-plot above alluded to is an old 
dog, and very good for the purpose ; he had winded without 


fication of his beloved sport. 
righteous instrument of retribution on the cruelty 
and selfishness of these Tyrant Trouts ! 


It had been in the spring about four years, and although 
large-headed and lean-looking as all overgrown burn-trout 
are, seemed in good health and spirits. It always came to 
the top of the water for the remains of my minnows, when I 
returned from trolling ; and on one occasion [ emptied a pail- 
ful of live ones into the spring, which not only gave it several 
hearty meals, but exercise and amusement to boot. It pur- 
sued and seized them with a rapidity the eye could scarcely 
follow. At last the poor minnows, from several dozen, de- 
creased in number to three or four, who only escaped the 
fate of their companions by discovering a small crack between 
two stones; and I noti 


that the trout soon ceased to mo- 
est them, having discovered that the attempt would be vain, 


as they always kept close to their refuge. This trout, I be- 


ieve, is still alive, but the other, I have heard, is dead, after 


a solitary existence in the spring of nine years’ duration !” 


The Angler may possibly find in this some justi- 
His rod seems but a 





seeing the deer—hence his mistake.” 





One more extract we must take from this charm- 
ing piece of description. It commemorates, with 
dramatic interest and vigour, the death of a fine 
Red Deer by the hand of Mr Colquhoun, in the 
middle of last October, on Lord Breadalbane’s 


estates : 

“In the morning, the mist was rolling lazily along the 
sides of the mountains, in dense masses, and it was evident 
there would be rain before the close of the day. It was 
enough to damp the heart of the most ardent deer-stalker, 
but I determined (having little time to spare) to abide by 
the forester’s opinion, His answer was, that ‘ we would just 
do our best; but if we were unsuccessful to-day I must e’en 
wait for to-morrow.’ With this determination we started 
for the forest, followed by an under-keeper, with one of Lord 
Breadalbane’s fine deer-hounds, led in a leash. A slight 
breeze at first sprung up, and partially cleared away the mist 
from some of the lower hills. The quick eye of Robertson 
immediately discovered a deer lying down upon the ridge of 
one of them. His glass was instantly fixed. © There, Sir, 
if you could manage that fellow, you would have one of the 
finest harts in the forest.’—‘ Well, suppose we go round by 
the back of the hill, and come down that hollow, we should 
be within fair distance from the rock.’—‘If he'll only lie 
still, and give us time enough,’ This however the stag had 
determined not to do, for when we came to the hollow, he 
had risen from his rocky couch, and was immediately de- 
tected by Robertson, quietly taking his breakfast, among his 
hinds, a considerable way below. The place was so open all 
round that it was impossible to get near him, and the mist 
soon afterwards came on so thick that we only knew that the 
deer were all round us by their incessant bellowing. The 
forester looked much disconcerted, for, in addition to the 
mist, a drizzling rain began to descend. We sat down be- 
hind a hillock, and I desired the under-keeper to produce the 
provision-basket. ‘If there was only a breeze,’ says Robert- 
son, ‘and I do believe it’s comin’, bor the draps o’ rain are 
much heavier.” And so it proved, for the mist again partiall 
cleared. We hastened to take advantage of the change, ae 
Robertson, ten yards in advance, mounting every knoll and 
searching every hollow with an eye that seemed to penetrate 
the very mist, suddenly threw himself upon the ground, and 
signalled us to do the same. A roar like that of a bull pre- 
sently let us know the cause, and on a little amphitheatre 
about five hundred yards off, his profile in full relief, stood 
as noble a stag as ever ‘tossed his beamed frontlet to the 
sky.” There he was, like knight of old, every now and then 
sounding his a of defiance, and courting the battle and 
the strife. Nor did he challenge in vain, for while we were 
admiring his majestic attitude, another champion rushed 
upon him, and a fierce encounter followed. We could dis- 
tinctly hear the crashing of their horns, as they alternately 
drove each other to the extremity of the lists. ‘I wish the 
ball was through the heart 0’ one o’ ye !’ muttered the under- 
keeper. His wishes were soon to be realized, for the younger 
knight, who eeemed to have the advantage in courage an 
activity, at last fairly drove his adversary over the knoll and 
disappeared after him. Robertson now rushed forward sign- 
ing to me to follow, and peeping cautiously over the scene of 
contest, slunk back again, and crawled on hand and knee up 
a hollow to a hillock immediately beyond: I following his 
example. When we had gained this point, he took another 
wary survey, and whispered that the hinds were on the other 
side of the knoll within thirty yards. It was now a nervous 
time, but I could not help admiring the coolness of the 
forester. Without the least appearance of flurry, he had 
both eyes and ears open, and gave his directions with dis- 
tinctness and precision, ‘ That will do; there goes a hind, 
the whole will follow. Place your rifle on that stone, you'll 

et a famous chance about eighty yards.’—‘ He'll come at 

last,’ he again whispered, as hind after hind slowly passed 
in review, when a roar was heard immediately below us. 
‘ As sure as I'm leevin’ he’s comin’ on the very tap o’ us. 
Hold the rifle this way, Sir, and shoot him between the horns 
the moment his head comes ow’r the knowe.” I had scarcely 
altered my position when head, horns and all appeared in 
full view. Seeing us in a moment, he was out of 2 ht ata 
bound, but taking a direction round the base of the hillock, 
presented his broadside a beautiful cross-shot. I had plenty 
of time for deliberate aim, and the Red Knight of the Wilds 
lay low and bleeding.” 


The new chapter on Burn and River-fishing is 
only less striking than this, because the scene is 
less exciting. Here, too, we have welcome addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the habits of animals ; 
~_—ee a subject of the deepest interest : 

“ The burn-trout seldom exceeds a quarter of a , and 
may be pulled out with single gut, without much risk of 
breaking it. In these lyns, however, I have occasionally 
taken them upwards of a pound, which is easily accounted 
for. As soon as the trout grows toa sufficient size to inti- 
midate his pigmy neighbours, he falls back in 
for feeding, not occupied by a greater giant than himself, and 
as these lyns are almost always in precipices very 
access, he remains undisturbed and alone, or wi 
es mi all others away, until he may at last attain 

a wei 

“ IT have seen two curious instances of the of 
the bura-trout under such circumstances, from theblae of a 


par to fully half a pound. ‘They were Pee + in separate 
five round, The 


spring-wells, about three feet 
trout in neither had any means of escape, and became so 
yards of 


tame as to seize worms, minnows, &c,, when 
Dumbartonshire, where I thea lived. 





the hand. One of them 
Arden € . was within a h 


somewhat of the latter place. 
that of a young French Count of the age of six- 
teen, attaché to the Paris Embassy, who has been 
caught up, by an intriguing Scotch Marchioness of 
Anne’s Court, as a nice morsel for her daughter, 
and, to make all things secure upon the spot, tied 
hard and fast to the young lady at once by formal 
bonds of wedlock: the cautious old one haying at 
the same time so arranged matters, that the bride- 
groom is to be separated from the bride on the day 
of marriage, and not to rejoin her till five years’ 
service abroad shall have brought him his fair 
aap ng of wisdom and whiskers. 
1 


THEATRICAL EXAMINER. 


HAY MARKET. 


A new piece called Foreign Affairs, and clearly 


of foreign extraction, was produced on Wednesday 


night. 
ter of the audience was incessant. 


It was wonderfully successful. The laugh- 
The Court of 
Queen Anne furnished the scene, and the second 


title; but, for any attempt at verisimilitude, if we 
except Mr Webster’s most accurate and enormous 
wig, the scene might have been laid at the Court of 
the Great Mogul. 


Truth to say, the morality of the matter savoured 
The story is briefly 


a4 
oung lady 
im to get 


The 


as no objection to this: she wishes 


perfect in his beard. The young gentleman is of a 
different opinion: he is a man already, in his own 
conceit: and he stamps, and he protests, and he 
swears dreadful oaths, that he will not be sepa- 
rated from his wife: but everybody laughs at him, 
and a Duchess he has been attempting to flirt with, 
sends him a box of sugar plums. 
bethinks him how to get a man’s reputation, since 
mere bluster and damning won’t do it; and he 
borrows a love-letter from a friend, and dispatches 
copies of it all over the town ; whereupon various la- 
dies who receive it, and who have heard of an oppor- 
tune little adventure of his in the Maids of Honour 
department of the palace, flock to his house; and 
he gets an astonishing reputation for innocent in- 


Hereupon, he 


trigue : upon which tw® of his male friends go and 
tell him that this is very well, but it won’t do; he 
must crim. con. himself into notoriety, and fight 


d| for a settled reputation: which is no sooner said, 


than he shows one of the friends his mistress, and 
the other his wife, in remarkably equivocal situa- 
tions: duels of course ensue; he wounds one in 
the arm, and the other in a part of his body which 
the curious will learn by a visit to the theatre; his 
fame flies abroad; his youthful bride comes and 
makes love to him; he carries everything before 
him; the Queen, moved by his surprising gal- 
lantry, sends him a colonel’s commission :—and, 
having thus decisively established his manhood, he 
ingenuously confesses his boyhood, submits to the 
humiliating provisions of his mother-in-law, and 
says adieu to his now reluctant bride for the whole 
five years at least. Upon this the curtain fell, and 
the audience, as we have intimated, fairly shouted 
with delight At every fresh won rig or indelicacy, 
they had only screamed the louder. 

Little else need be said, perhaps, than that, for 
such enthusiasm, they deserve to have a series of 
such pieces. ‘The manager is quite justified who 
provides them, and presents them so completely 
and prettily as in this instance. Foreign A fairs 
was very well got up, and extremely well played. 
Mademoiselle Celeste gave the premature airs and 
petulant conceit of the beardless hero with whim- 
sical effect ; her exaggerated gestures were in cha- 
racter here; and the whole thing was humorous. 
Miss Horton pouted attractively in the disappointed 
bride ; and Mrs Stirling had some laashabls things 
to say (in the part of a vulgar city widow who has 
been brought to Court on her marriage with a 
lord), which lost nothing of their mirth in her 
broad clever style. 

An American actor of repute, Mr Placide, made 
a successful appearance on Friday,in Sir Peter 
Teazle and Lingo. Favourable accounts are given 
of him: implying, however, that his Zingos will 
be better than his SirPeters. We shall see. 


ENGLISH OPERA NovssE, 
Every one knows Sterne's Case of Delicacy. It 
has been pounced upon by some Frenchman; 





translated back to its vernacular 
se, ov Selby ; and may be i 
night, by whomsoever it pleases, w; 
ing pins. tis . ? without the cor. 
It is called The Lady and Gentle : 
culiarly perplexing Predicament : Mrs We * a 
being the Lady, and Mr Keeley the Gentle. stag 
Sterne’s case, it may be recollected ale 
kind of abyss of moral uncertainty : ‘here ei " 
happy to announce, the disturbed delicacies f, a 
repose in an ultimate and orthodox union of mn 
pair. How laughably this is brought about, ; 
do not mean to say. The thing is well worth . 
ing, and not worth describing. [. 


A h NEW STRAND, 
nother Barnaby Rudge has made hi 
ance here: by virtue of the detestable tho Fis ea 
Law sanctions, and Mr Dickens cannot resist, : 
Its chief difference from the English Ope 
version is in the introduction of the Riots and this 
is not an improvement. Nor is Mrs Keeley’s Ba ' 
naby Rudge comparable to that of Miss Fortescue ; 
there is great art and experience about Mrs Keeley, 
but the artlessness of the other carries it hollow. 
The other characters are remorseless] swamped, 
with two exceptions. Mr H. Hall, vhin acting 
seems to us to improve with every character he 
plays, is the best of the Hughs ; and Mr Attwood 
the best of the Zappertits. It should be added 
that the scenery at this Theatre is much better 
than at the English Opera house: but the whole 
thing was distasteful, and will do no good to a 
theatre that has done so many better things. 


t and 
on any 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


SOUTH POLE EXPEDITION. 


[We are favoured by a friend with the following inte. 

resting particulars as to this expedition :—] 
Van Dieman’s Land, April 15, 1841, 

To our surprise, her Majesty's ships Erebus and Terror 
returned from their /irst trip to the South Pole on the 9h 
of April, Captain Ross having endeavoured in vain to get 
a place to winter in, I will give you a short account of 
their voyage, which you may rely on as being generally 
correct. The expedition sailed from Van Dieman's Land 
on the 12th of November, and after touching at one or two 
places in the Pacific, for the purpose of observing, the 
vessels reached the first ice on the 5th of January, in lati- 
tude 66° 45’ S., longitude 174° 18’ E. The main field 
of ice was made on the 12th, in latitude 68° 15', and 
longitude 176° 22’. Land was then discovered in latitude 
71° 56', and longitude 171° 17’, which was named 
“ Victoria ;"’ it consists of valleys of ice and snow, with 
highlands covered with the same. Along this land they 
sailed 300 miles continuously, in fact, to 78° 4’ S., beyond 
which there was no passing, and in this distance not one 
opening presented itself in which to winter. The mag- 
netic pole is determined to be within ten miles (inland) of 
latitude 74° and 143°, the meridian of this place. The 
barrier of ice down which the ships sailed for 300 miles, 
and which adhered so closely to the land, was between 
150 and 200 feet above water, so that, seven-cighths being 
below, the mass must be wonderful indeed. In latitude 
77° 31', longitude 167°, two volcanos were discovered, 
and which were named Erebus and Terror; the former 
was very active, sending forth clouds of smoke, and the 
effect in the white region was, I am told, beautiful. The 
density of the atmosphere in the southern polar regions 's 
great, quite different, in this respect, from the northern. 
The seat of the Aurora, which, I hear, is beyond descrip- 
tion fine, is as to the northward not near the pole. The 
officers and men have returned quite well, having suffered 
but little excepting from chilblains. 





Captain Ross is, | 
think, a little disappointed, but he cannot master the ele- 
ments. The ships remain two months here, then to 
Sydney and New Zealand, and return to the ice early 10 
the spring to look for a place to winter In in 1842, 





FRANCE, | 

Tranquillity is said to have remaine ail 
Toulouse, but the Government would appear to be 
seriously occupied with the cause of the late disteriont 
there. The Messager publishes a telegraphic rr 
announcing that ‘ the census had been taken at ae 7 
on the 7th without opposition.” Upon this statemen *e 
Commerce observes—* This, indeed, is a victory 4 ed 
of a telegraphic despatch. Souillac 1s pp em ” 
department of the Lot, containing 1,800. iohabi cil o 
The Moniteur announces that the Municipal ot aaine 
Bordeaux had rejected the proposition of one of 
bers to declare illegal the operations of the ae foe the 

Marshal Soult was to leave Paris on Thur w King ‘ 
Chateau d’Eu, whence he would proceed with t = colent 
Boulogne, to be present at ih inauguration of t 
of the grande armée on Sunday next. 

The Journal des Débats praises the last Londo ey 
col, which, it asserts, was unwillingly conse? by 
England and Russia, but signed with @ Boal vermind- 
Austria, France, and Prussia, as putting # acti in 
tion to any power being allowed to prepo? 
concerns 0 the Turkish empire. 


SPAIN. 


d undisturbed at 


: of the 
An express on Friday brought the ee Ques 


Spanish 
Christina. It states that the protest 
considered as a private and not political 
not been accompanied with a letter addresse 
ef Victoria, cdering him to publish it m1 was qualis 
Gaxette, Ut then agserts that the gation oe 


gency in answer to Pevuld have beea 
, if at 
to 








THE EXAMINER. 
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oose a guardian for the Queen, and that any 
+ derived from any other source is in. itself null 
author! Ae to the spirit of the constitution. The 
and con not deny that the Queen Mother was named 


ed to ch 


ae te the will of Ferdinand, but that will and 
gu 


: concerning the royal family and the nation 
everything meter to the Cortes as far as public rights are 
red. It is equally useless to invoke + ! other law 
yr monarchy, since the changes which have taken 
q ‘a the constitution control an overrule those laws, 
wep power can exist in the state which does not 
es with the existing Legislative bodies. The 
yee concludes by calling on the people to disregard 
thing which does not come recommended by the 
r aa and the Regency, assuring them that the consti- 
8 Government, supported as it is by the laws, by the 
pm and by the national guard and public opinion, will 
pe h over the enemies of the country. The document 
ye va by the Duke of Victoria and Antonio Gonzales, 
August 2. 
ont Oe iting of the Senate on the 3rd, the President 
communicated to the assembly a letter which he had re- 
ceived from General Narvaez. This officer “ blames his 
colleagues for having deprived her Majesty of the guar- 
dianship of her daughter, in violation of the constitution 
and the laws of the kingdom.” This communication 
occasioned the greatest confusion in the house, “ It is 
strange,” said M. Seoane, *‘to see so many Spanish 
Generals abroad at this moment. I move that a com. 
mittee be appointed to report on that document.” The 
majority having approved of the proposition, the Senate 
roceeded to discuss the Clergy Dotation Bull. 

The widow of General Mina had accepted the office of 
overness to the young Queen, and had already accom- 
panied her and her sister in their customary drives. One 
account says, “‘ The little Queen of Spain, acting, no 
doubt, under the secret instructions of her Royal mother, 
gives all the annoyance in her power to her guardian and 
the Regent. She sheds tears, pretends illness, and will 
only be pacified by causing Arguelles to be summoned at 
all hours of the night to attend upon her.” All the 
noblemen of the Queen’s bedchamber had come to the 
resolution of vacating their posts. 

The Government intended to give great éclut to the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the Ist of September. The 
Regent will on that day review the troops and National 
Guards, “on which occasion he expects that a new alli- 
ance will be cemented between the citizens and the army.”’ 
The Regent had published a most energetic manifesto 
against the Pope’s allocution, which he regards as a 
declaration of war against Spain. ‘The general command. 
ing in the Basque provinces had apprised Government 
that he could not answer for the troops under his orders. 


UNITED STATES. 


The New York Herald of the 17th ult. says, it has 

learned that M‘Leod’s case cannot be carried into the 
United States courts, ‘It may,” adds the paper, “ be 
carried to the Court of Errors, the highest State Court, 
butno further. The next step is either the prisoner’s 
liberation or his trial according to law, ‘The probability 
is that he will be tried at once.” The same paper repeats 
astatement previously made by it, that M‘Leod’s case 
will not cause any difficulty between Mr Fox and Mr 
Webster. Mr Pickens, the author of the report from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, pronounced the opinion 
of the Court “an able one, which never could be gainsaid 
in the United States or in Great Britain.” In M‘Leod’s 
case was the prominent topic of the debate on the Fortifi- 
cations Bill, inasmuch as it might lead to a serious differ- 
ence between the United States and Great Britain. Mr 
M'Keon said, that it did not become the United States 
m. quail before the insolent and arrogant power of Great 
Fs If he was not present at the Seales of the 
aroline—if he can prove the alibi he says he can, let 

oy at once submit to a trial, and then, in a short time, 
¢ whole case will be at an end. M+Cleod’s case would 

tn aa-end; but the Caroline massacre and burning 
en atanend. He gave gentlemen in power notice 
mF would never cease his pursuit of that question. 

. at he would hold the present Administration. As 
ne as me held a seat on that floor, he would unceasingly 
ws issubject.” The debate on the Fortification Bill 
ny esumed on the 17th ult. Mr Ferris, of New York, 
fen ya eg of it, spoke in support of a large appropria- 
sen of - purposes of national defence. The conclu- 
delivered Ps Speech was as bellicose as the speeches 
Bank Bill oy. the debate generally had been. The 
side for on not passed the Senate. It had been laid 
bess with ay or two, in order that the Loan Bill might 
the 19th my delay, In the Provincial Parliament, on 
beeds on, the Government measures were announced. 

of local 'Mportant measures are, a bill for the creation 
‘ed tine enipal authorities in Canada East; a bill 
Re bite ankrupts, and the distribution of their effects ; 
now in { or the repeal of the acts relating to education 
Ot the orce, and for making more effectual provision 
Promotion of education in the provinces. The 


Mooune Y 
With or, eat Of these measures generally was received 
b'eat satisfaction, 


SWITZERLAND. . 

t the cant A nice contained in the Débats, state 

ind violent on of Tessin was a prey to the vengeful acts 
ed €xtortions of the political party then at the 

Federal Di”, 204 called for the interference of the 


disturbed seth The canton of Soleure was likewise in a 


Accounts from 





The , 

Dewy waerman Journals, received vid Paris, contain no 
inst, Melee dann The Augsburg Gazette of the 9th 
ceases at “vat the Turkish soldiery had committed fresh 
Vacoub Pag ssa, notwithstanding the good intentions of 
lf respected.” who unfortunately could not make him, 
Cated Beyrout. A German journal publishes a letter, 
Oe With the Pree its which states that the negotia. 

tu Sees of Mount Libanon had taken an un- 

tn for the Sultan, 

















POLITICAL. 


Tue Tory Press anp Tae Tory LeEaDER.—Our 
recent remarks on Sir Robert Peel have been described as 

















It should not be forgotten that next Friday will be the 


last day for leaving with overseers objections to county 
electors. 








PEeEw’s PreEscription.—Our readers will think 





| prescription of the new medical staff, which has just been 


themselves fortunate in being presented with the following 


agreed upon in a full conclave of that learned body, and 
which the apothecary’s apprentice, who is in our confi- 
dence, has favoured us with, his master having placed it 
before him for the purpose of study. 
R. Of Conservatism (old Pharmacopeia Toryism)— 
magnam partem. 
Expediency, without principle—quantum su fficit. 
Taxation of the many for the sake of the few—ad 
infinitum. 
Monopolies of all kinds, corn laws, sugar duties, tim- 
ber duties, &c.—partes aquales. 
Church Extensionism, Episcopacy, and Orangeism— 
quantum possit. 
Bigotry and intolerance (Oxford strength )}—portionem 
amplam. 
The tincture of loyalty (Bradshaw's preparation) — 
satis, 
Humbug, mystification, sophistry, and cant—usyue 
ad nauseam. 
The liquor sanguinis of Peterloo and Ratheormac— 
libiter. 
Free trade and promotion of the public interests — 
nihil. 
Justice to Ireland—nihil. 
Civil and religious liberty—nihil. 
Misce fiat mistura. To be administered freely as long 
as the patient will bear it, Peet, 
Doctors, {s NLFY, 


Granam, &e 
Apothecary—Gou.nunrn,. 
Spring gardens, August 10. 
—Chronicle. 

Lory Morretu.—The friends of reform in Ireland 
have determined to offer a tribute to Lord Morpeth. A 
public meeting was to be held at the Royal Exchange, 
“to consider the most suitable means of testifying the 
national admiration of the public character of Lord Vis- 
count Morpeth, and to mark the gratitude of the Irish 
people towards his lordship, for his long and most useful 
labours on behalf of our country, and his eminent ser- 
vices to the cause of civil and religious liberty.” The 
Duke of Leinster was to preside. 

Tue Post-orrice.—A certain section of the Tories 
continues to abuse and misrepresent the penny postage— 
so hateful because so popular—whenever opportunity 
offers. They always sneer at it as a Whig-Radical mea- 
sure, passing over the fact that the leaders of the Conser- 
vative party, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Mr Goulburn, although judging its introduction un- 
seasonable, studiously guarded themselves from dispa- 
raging the measure itself, while several of the most influ- 
ential of the same party, Lord Ashburton, Lord Lowther, 
Lord Sandon, not to name the Duke of Richmond, ranked 
themselves as its chief supporters. It is also conveniently 
forgotten that nearly two-thirds of the Conservatives 
either stayed away from the divisions on penny postage, or 
voted with the Liberals and against Sir Robert Peel. Out 
of a house of 320, a majority of 100 passed the penny 
postage, the largest majority, we believe, the government 
obtained in the last parliament.—Chronicle.—A ‘* Regent 
street Tradesman” in the J'iimes fiercely assails the Post- 
office authorities. He says—‘ It is now no longer safe 
to transmit cash or other valuables through her Majesty's 
Post-office. Post-oftice robberies are now of such daily 
occurrence, that almost every tradesman in London can 
attest its truth. Why should the Queen’s Post-office be 
an institution of a nursery for thieves ? TI could mention 
eighteen tradesmen in this neighbourhood who have had 
to make complaints ; for myself, I can add, that within a 
very short period we have experienced four different thefts, 
in neither of which have we obtained any other redress 
than a very civil letter.” 

PROGRAMME OF ORANGE Poricy.—The following 
is a programme of the policy which the Ultras of the 
Tory party urge upon the proximate premier, as the best 
fitted to the objects they hope to secure by the anticipated 
change of government. The extract is from the Chelten- 
ham Journal -—‘* What would, in reality, be ‘justice to 
Ireland ?? What would be the greatest blessing that 
could be conferred upon Ireland? The answer to these 
questions is prompt, and comprised in a single word,— 
‘Conquest.’ Few are the nations, if any, that are the 
worse for having been conquered, and, in the great majo- 
rity of instances, as conquest implies superiority, the con- 
quered have been gainers. ‘The Romans conquered, and 
where they conquered they also civilised. Now, Ireland, 
though under the dominion of England, bas never been 
conquered by her. She may take this in the light of a 
compliment or the reverse. ‘To this day she is wild, 
savage, uncivilised, scarcely human. We speak of the 
mass of the people, of the aborigines of the island, of the 
Popish part of the population, of the wretched and fero- 
cious slaves of O'Connell, of those who have never been 
brought under the gentle sway of the Protestant faith. 
Had Ireland been actually conquered aby England, it 
would not have been thus. The first step towards the 
conquest of Ireland would be to send over a commanding 
military force, not to shed blood, but to prevent the shed= 
ding of blood, Every individual Popish priest should 
then be secured and exiled for life, nor be permitted to 
return under penalty of death ; and all persons found 
aiding and abetting a Popish priest in secreting himself, 
should also be condemned to exile for life, ‘These men, 
the priests, &c., might be shipped fer some of the colo- 
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outpourings of rage, malignity, and we know not what diabo- 
lical dispositions. And yet, what have we said of him 
that the organs of his own party have not said before, and 
that, too, within a very few months or wecks, or even 
If we have noticed the fact that he is most 
thoroughly destitute of that personal attachment which 
has been usually excited by a political leader, so said the 
Morning Post very lately. If we have noted aught in 
him of narrow, low, and selfish, it has only been a coinci- 
dence with the British Critic, which resolves his whole 
character and policy into a hollow selfism. If the sacri- 
fice of principle to expediency, in his tactics, have earned 
our censure, we could have cited the Quarterly Review for 
the fact, with or without its indications of bitterness in the 
reproach. Had we been disposed to term him a traitor to 
the ‘* Protestant” cause, as a savage intolerance calls 
itself, there had been previous Heralds of his shame ; and 
if we had warned him that not an intellect in England 
was likely to be influenced by his opinion on an impor- 
tant political topic; or had invited him to play the 
“ golden card” of adopting the free-trade measures of his 
opponents, in the teeth of the professions that have just 
won him his landlords’ majority, we should only have 
copied from the Times. We do not make these allusions 
for the sake of precedent or authority. Let what we have 
written be tried by its own truth and consistency. But 
charges against us of spite and malignity are rather 
curious from any such quarters, We “ attack” Sir 
Robert Peel. Why, everybody attacks Sir Robert Peel. 
Every section of his own party bas, in turn, complained of 
the political dishonesty, the trickiness, the superficiality, 
the unreliability, of his political character. ‘They say 
nothing about such qualities just now, because he is quite 
necessary to their prospects. But our mouths are not 
therefore stopped. With no more malignity towards him 
than themselves, perchance with not half so much as 
some of them, we say out now the truth which they think 
and know at all times. —Chronicle. 

Tue Great Statesman OF THE AcGEe.—The 
narrow and petty views of public affairs with which the 
mind of Sir Robert Peel is most familiar, are strikingly 
indicated by the mode in which he prefaced one portion 
of his speech to his constituents. Passing from medical 
analysis and paragraph reforms to the proper political 
business of the day, he says :—** I do not think I should 
have been induced to say a word to you on the subject of 
party interests—I should have been perfectly content to 
acquiesce in a suspension of hostilities, considering the 
near approach of the period when the combatants will 
méet face to face—if I had not recently seen the manifesto 
put forth by Lord John Russell.’—** Party interests,” 
** hostilities,’ ‘* combatants ;”’ these are what Sir Robert 
Peel sees in the great question of a nation’s trade and 
food. The House of Commons is not sitting, and so he 
thinks there might have been a * suspension of hostilities.” 
He would have been “ content to acquiesce.” There was 
no party move to be made, and so he wonders that the 
affairs of the country should be brought into earnest dis- 
cussion, No man could employ such language, or be 
subject to the train of thought which it implies, with 
whom the well-being of the community was more than a 
very secondary consideration. Without being a Nero, a 
man may fiddle while Rome is burning ; inherent littleness, 
as well as great crime, may generate a cold-blooded indif- 
ference to what most deeply interests all who regard their 
country.— Chronicle, 

A Scene 1n Manx LaneE.—In one of a series of 
letters to Sir R. Peel, signed ‘* Diogenes,”’ (in the 
Morning Chronicle) the following visit of the baronet on a 
speculating tour is supposed to occur. ** I would have 
you go to the Bank, and get there five one thousand pound 
notes, and then proceed to Mark lane, ruminating the while 
a little on the low duties in September, and the strange 
circumstance, that they won’t import wheat, though they 
agree with you that itis wanted. When you get to the 
Corn Exchange, walk boldly up to the stand of some 
corn-factors—say Messrs Kaye and Emm, mighty shrewd 
people they—up to everything. Pull out your five bank 
notes, you are sure then to pass for a respectable man, 
and they won't ask your name. As Mr Raumer says that 
you look very much like an honest German you might pass 
yourself off for one, and whisper in their ears, ‘* J vant to 
make a little infestment,”’—** You can’t come at a better 
time,” says Kaye, ‘it’s all up with the crops and no 
mistake,”’—“‘ Vell, vat do you recommend ?’—** Why, 
beans, to be sure, man. We have just a parcel on board 
the Sliding Scale, Captain Slip, from Egypt, off Atkins’s 
wharf, at 22s."—‘* Vell, but vy beans ?”—‘ Why, they 
must have them to mix, and we are working the duty.’’— 
* Vell, but my mind vas made up of veat—vat haf you 
cot ?”.~** There's a cargo of Odessa, at 53s., includin 
freight, a capital sample, not yet passed Gibraltar, an 
may just be in for the shilling duty; and if you give vs 
two shillings more, the seller warrants a six-and-eight~ 
penny duty by the 23d September !”— Put von't the dooly 
be down sooner—there's shust now such a great vont of 
veat 2”—** Pooh, nonsense!” says Kaye, ‘* the averages 
can't be worked round sooner; besides, it don’t suit them 
to have the shilling duty before the shipments from the 
Mediterranean are on the coast."==“ Put, von’t de noo 
ministers alter dem dovties, ven de see dat no veat is ene 
tered for consumption ??—* Stuff !” says Kaye, ‘ they 
are a pack of asses—and you know Sir Robert Peel has 
distinctly declared that he prefers the present sliding scale.” 
Hearing your name you colour up, and, 


> 
apprehending discovery, you, in the y of your soul 
cunningly ; out, « Vat an ass Sir Roppert t must 
pee” — the bargain, button up your notes, and 


with a hasty bow slide amongst the crowd, but not fast 
enough to save your auriculars from the pleasing titillation 
of * to be sure he is!” tigat 
now willidgly forget its fortier foul laigu: ~ 
nr ing ge ac lee 





nies, and there receive allotments of land, and there be 





kept under strict surveillance,” 


terms sus pliced ruffians, &c., was quite scandalized at the 
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by clergymen of the Church of England at 

peeey pina of “the Protestant Association. The 
Standard, on the other hand, is not so squeamish on this 
score, and deprecates, in a laboured leader, any attempt to 
dispense with the pious labours of the Protestant Associa- 
tion, The quarrel is a very pretty one as it is. 

ELECTION OF THE Perrs or ScoTLanpd.—On 
Friday week the election of the sixteen representative peers 
of Scotland took place in the Picture Gallery of the Palace 
of Holyrood. The only alterations were the substitution 
of the Earl of Seafield and Lord Rollo for the Earl of 
Home and Lord Gray, who retire by their own consent. 

The Leeds Mercury of this day announces the sudden 
death of Wm. Cunliffe Lister, Esq., the Liberal member 
for Bradford. The hon. and learned gentleman died on 
Thursday night, at Farfield house, near Addingham, of 
rheumatic fever, with which he was seized in conse- 
quence of exposure to the wet’ and cold whilst on a 
shooting excursion. Mr Lister was a barrister on the 
Northern Circuit, and had received the bonour of being 
chosen, at the late general election, to represent his 
nativetown. A meeting of a considerable number of the 
Liberal electors of Bradford took place yesterday morning, 
when it was resolved to send a deputation to William 
Busfield, Esq., at Upwood. The Tories are said to have 
sent a deputation to the Hon. J. S, Wortley. 





A FOREIGNER’S OPINION OF OUR 


CORN LAW. 


A distinguished German writer, now in this country, 
M. von Raumer, the historian of the house of [lohen- 
staufen, &c., has just published in Leipsic a pamphlet of 
sixty-four pages, containing a succinct account of our 
Corn Law question. He states the arguments for and 
against the Corn Law with the usual candour and dis- 
passionateness of the Germans, and concludes with re- 
marks indicative of his own opinion. 

He ridicules the idea of England being inundated with 
corn from the Continent :— 

“ The average prices of the continent, it is said, are so 
much per cent. Jower than those of England; consequently, 
in case of a change in the Corn Laws, the latter will be in- 
undated with immense masses of wheat at ruinously low 
yrices. This has an appearance of mathematical certainty ; 

ut they forget that on the continent there are at present 
no great stores for yearly and regular exportation; that 
the soil, without the application of very considerable 
capital, is not capable of an extended cultivation of wheat, 
that such a revolution im agriculture (even if the capital 
were forthcoming) requires much time, and can only be 
effected by degrees,—that every man expects a return for 
the capital so employed—that the transport of wheat from 
distant countries by means of navigah.e streams is very 
expensive—in a word, that the increased demand necessarily 
raises the price of wheat, and that all conclusions drawn 
from the present average prices in England and the conti- 
nent, with reference to the future, must be deceptive in the 
extreme.” 

With respect to the comparative cost of production in 
England and the Continent, M. von Raumer sensibly 
observes :— 

“ The assert on most confidently made, and to which the 
greatest importance is attached, is, that England, with her 
enormous debt, taxes, and high prices of labour, cannot 
sustain a competition with the continent, without being in- 
volved in ruin. 

* The question which here immediately suggests itself’ is, 
how then have the English manufacturers hitherto been 
able to maintain competition with foreigners, and even to 
increase so enormously their exports? ‘The means by which 
the manufacturer was enabled to effect this are equally at 
the command of the agriculturist: capital, industry, and 
intelligence, &c, And, however paradoxical it may seem, 
I affirm that the English agriculturist can, taking every- 
thing into consideration, equally produce as cheap as the 
foreign agriculturist and manulacturer. 

* The English labourer it is said, for instance, receives 
higher wages than the continental labourer. Undoubtedly, 
but to put the ground in a condition to produce an equal 
quantity of wheat, to bring that produce to market, the Eug- 
lishman requires less time, fewer men, fewer cattle, and 
fewer buildings. An English labourer does also more work 
in a day than an unwilling serf in a week. Moreover, in 
almost every country in Kurope the land contributes much 
more proportionably to the burdens of the state than the 
land in England, which pays hardly any peculiar burden.” 

We call the attention of Sir Robert Peel to this remark 
of an intelligent foreigner, well acquainted with the state 
of things in this country and on the Continent. Sir 
Robert, who ought to possess some information on this 
subject, displayed on it the grossest ignorance—having 
maintained that the burdens on land in England were 
much higher than on the Continent ! 


“To compare together,” adds M. von Raumer, “ the 
burdens of one country with those of another, is, however, a 
matter of the greatest difficulty. Who, for instance, sup- 
ports the more oppressive burden, the Englishman who pays 
toils for excellent roads, or the Pole, who is freed from tolls, 
but consumes ten times more time, and employs ten times 
more horses in carrying his grain to market? Or how can 
we bring into comparison the various duties in Prussia 
(Mahl Schlacht, Salz, and Klapenstener), the indispensable 
military service for several years, and the destruction of 
agriculture and cattle by the devastations of war ?” 
— Chronicle. 





COURT AND ARISTOCRACY, 


An application having been made to her Majesty to 
patronise the City of London General Pension Society, of 
which the Duke of Kent was the first Royal President at 
its foundation in 1818, the Queen has granted her patron- 
age, and forwarded one hundred pounds as a donation. 

The 72d Highlanders were reviewed by Prince Albert 
in the Home Park as early as half-past seven o'clock on 
Wednesday morning. This splendid regiment went through 
their different movements in a first-rate manner. 

At.the Privy Council, on Wednesday afternoon, held in 

e, the Hon. Edward John Staniey was, by 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 
The Opera will in all probability close on Tuesday 
next. 

The one hundred and seventeenth meeting of the choirs 
of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, is to be cele- 
brated on the 7th and three succeeding days of next 
month, in the cathedral of the first-mentioned city. The 
chorus is to exceed 300 performers. A grand full dress 
ball concludes the festival. 

Vauxhall Gardens are at length advertised for sale, and 
the ingenious art of supplying upwards of five hundred 
supper-tables with one small, solitary Yorkshire ham, 
will, we suppose, be numbered shortly among the things 
that were. 

Arronautics BY Nieaut.— Mr Green has given 
the following account of his nocturnal aerial voyage from 
Vauxhall Gardens, on Monday evening :—'The evening 
atmosphere was damp, which in some degree affected 
my preparations, but, nevertheless, I had completed my 
arrangements, and struck the trigger of liberation from 
terra firma at a quarter to twelve, and mounted at a rapid 
but steady rate. I had suspended a beacon Jamp about 
twenty feet beneath the car, which made my progress 
easily marked throughout my whole career, but the bal- 
loon itself, as a matter of course, was soon lost to the 
observation of my brother bipeds below. The direction of 
the wind carried me over Deptford, and on crossing the 
river by the Isle of Dogs, I fired a blue light, during the 
combustion of which the effect was most magnificent. 1 
now had time to gaze, for a brief snatch, upon the only 
visible feature left me to contemplate of the vast metropolis, 
its countless thousand lights, between which individually 
distance had, to my eye, become as nothing, and I saw in 
one mass of sparkling lustre a body studded with brilliant 
gems; and as my position rapidly changed, fancy might 
have pictured it as an enormous centipede, using its many 
legs to escape my view, as if distrustful of one who envied, 
or had a design upon the glaring wealth of which it was 
possessed. ‘The splendour, the grandeur of the scene, in 
fact, was far beyond my power of description. After 
crossing the river, I found the wind tacked round to east 
by south, but I was still on the ascent, and at the eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet from the earth I found the upper current 
was carrying me in a north-westerly direction, and which, 
by its rapidity, I calculated that in half an hour I should 
be carried out to sea; 1 consequently lowered the balloon 
until I had diminished the elevation to within 400 feet, 
and I then found the lower current of air moderately wafting 
me towards the direction of a part of Essex, where I thought 
it would be convenient to cast anchor. I then lowered my 
guide line till it touched the earth, and, as on every occa- 
sion I have used it, I found its immense utility in enabling 
me to form an opinion of the country I was immediately 
pas ing over, as we:l as that which I was nearly approach- 
ing, and also its enabling me to determine mure certainly 
my distance from the earth. From experience I knew by 
the noise indicated by the line, as it dragged over the roads 
and the lands, that a stormy wind prevailed on the surface. 
By the light of the moon I could see with tolerable dis- 
tinctness a distance of about two hundred feet in advance. 
| accomplished my object shortly, in a spot quite befitting, 
in a large marsh, in the parish of Barking, Essex. Had 
the wind been in an inland direction, it was my intention 
to have kept up during the night; as the wind was, I 
deemed that imprudence to risk. Among my earliest as- 
sistants were some of the police, who had obseived the 
beacon lamp on its first ascension, and who had followed 
it with their eyes in wonder. At first they conceived it was 
a shooting star, but its extraordinary sphere of travelling, 
and its oscillating motion, had baffled all their philoso- 
phical knowledge; but keeping in the direction of its 
progress, and coming to gratify their curiosity, they 
were the more ready to render me early help. Without 
personal inconvenience I returned to Vauxhall a little past 
three o'clock, and spent a pleasant hour with some of the 
friends with whom I had parted, and who waited there 
to welcome my return. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
WEEKLY STATEMENT OF LONDON LETTERS. 

Through the General Post. 
Four weeks, ending August 7, 1841 
Corresponding period of 1840 — iy. : 
Ditto, as nearly as can be given of 1839 ; 
Increase since 1840 on the four weeks’ letters 
Ditto 1839 ditto 

Through the District Post. 

Four weeks, ending August 7, 1841 
Corresponding period of 1840 
Ditto, as nearly as can be given of 1839 
Increase since 1840 on the four weeks’ letters 146,669 
Ditto 1839 ditto » 673,316 

ApMtnistRaTION oF Justice.—A correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle says—** Advise all your readers never 
to summon a cabman to the Mansion house. I attended 
there on Saturday, from a quarter to twelve (the time I 
was directed to be present) until half-past three, to pro- 
ceed agaiust a fellow for a gross extortion. When the 
case was called on at that hour, Sir Peter Laurie, who sat 
in the Lord Mayor’s chair, observed, ‘ he was not the Lord 
Mayor, and could not hear it.’ No Lord Mayor was 
there, or likely to be ; and after kicking my heels neasly 
four hours, I was glad to get out of the place without the 
case being heard, and the driver started off to resume his 
frauds ou the public, The job was highly profitable to 
me, as, besides losing all the best part of the day, some 
tngenious worthy in the Justice-room substituted for my 
good hat a very shabby ‘ four-and nine,’ ” 

Manyiesons Bank.—A meeting of shareholders was 
held at the Banking-house, Cavendish square, with a 
view to a dissolution of the establishment. It was stated 
that the directors had, at the fast mecting, declared 2 
dividend of four per ceat, wheu they kaew the bank was 
insolvent, and that Mr Hannay was about to leave the 
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with the bank to a considerable extent. 
he should make a written statement ex 
conduct. A long discussion took place on 
conduct, which ended in the appointment of 
of five proprietors to investigate the affairs of 
aod the meeting then adjourned until the 
in se ad 

Tuames Tunnet.—Thursday, at two o’ : 
bard Brunel passed through the tanael i ya. Isam. 
the shaft on the Middlesex side of the river The. ~ 
portion of the distance, about twenty-five feet small 
complete, is connected with the shaft on the Middl, ins 
side of the river by a driftway, through which at th esex 
of the tuonel, Sir Isambard passed, About 3 © end 
afterwards Mr tlawes, M.P., and Mr Hutton late Nyy 
for Dublin, accompanied by Mr Mason, one of it ‘P, 
sistant engineers, also walked from Rotherhithe thre af 
the tunnel and the driftway to Wapping, Sir Isami” 
shortly addressed the men, thanking them fj the; 
courage and perseverance. Thus the great roblem Af 
the practicability of forming a roadway under the Tha “4 
without interrupting the navigation, is practically or. 
In a few months it is expected that one of the archw 
will be open for foot passengers. “ys 

Unstamrep Receirrs.—the practice of giving y 
stamped receipts having fallen under the notice .. the 
Lord Mayor the other day, a writer in the Times remarks . 
—*‘* | am surprised that his Lordship should have taken 
the view which he did on the subject, evidently a>. 
tenancing (if the report is correct) the act of payin ps 
receiving monies without taking or giving receipts dul 
stamped. My own experience proves that hundreds of 
thousands of pounds in a year change hands in one house 
alone, without the least regard to the act of Parliament, 
An uniform compliance with the act would increase the 
revenue to a very considerable extent. In some of the 
largest houses ia the metropolis a receipt stamp is never 
Seen, except it is for payment of rates, taxes, and tent 
the whole of their enormous business being conducted a3 
if the act of Parliament had been repealed. And this is 
not all ; a practice exists in post-dating bills of exchange, 
to which a penalty attaches of 1001. for each offence,” 


— The interior of the Regent’s park will be thrown 
rpen to the public to-morrow (Sunday). 

— Itis stated that Sir George Cockburn goes to the 
Mediterranean, in command of our fleet in that sea, 

— The dog-days ended on Wednesday. For years 
past the weather has not been so cold, nor sunshine so 
rare, as they have been during the continuance of those 
days this summer, which are in general remarkable for 
the heat of the weather. 

— A Morning paper says—*‘ [t is not a little singular 
that in London men who become ruined and are penni- 
less, immediately commence money-lenders to any amount.” 

— The City of London and Tower Hamlets Cemetery 
Company have obtained their Act of Lnzorporation, and 
the ground which is situated in the Mile end road will be 
consecrated by the Bishop of London early in the month 
of September. 

— From the Charing-cross Hospital report it appeared, 
that last year 6,943 poor afflicted persons were admitied 
on the books for relief, of whom 1,200 were in-patients; 
and since the institution of the hospital no less than 
74,248 patients have been admitted to the benefits of the 
charity, at an expense of 14,2652. 11s. 14d. 

—A prize fight for 200/. took place oa Tuesday, be- 
tween two men, named Brassey and Parker, when, alter a 
long and tedious contest, it terminated in favour of the 
latter. 


Specrat Pieapixos.—During the progress of a case 
tried a few days since at Warwick, Mr Sergeant Goul- 
burn gave tlie following curious illustration of special 
pleadings :—With regard to the plea of justification, be 


hardly knew how it came to be pleaded; but his client 
ought not to be made answerable for what the specta 
pleader had done. It was well known that special pleaders 
had in their offices a lot of Jittle boxes like pigeon-holes 
wherein were contained pleas to serve as defences to o 
sorts of actions. He, the learned Sergeant, perfectly wel 
recollected a scene that occurred upon the Home ag 
when the celebrated Mr Topping, being engaged eff 
plaintiff, was perfectly indignant to find that a voy 
been put upon the record alleging his client was a luna ik 
but Sir W. Garrow accountéd for it by saying at 
case had been sent to a special pleader, and he, fares 
to his pigeon-holes, pulled forth a plea of lunacy, a0 

it came upon the record. " 

Dustin Porice Macistracy. —Some of our erehans 
raries have announced the promotion o} Mr Nie of 
Fitzsimon, of the Head office, to the Chief oe 
Police. No such promotion has takeo nor will ta ep , 
as his Excellency has come to the ec berha or oileney 
lishing the office. A short time ago i. ‘id add 
equalised the salaries of al! the magistrates, rd oh 560! 
tion of 100%. per annum—making the salary on as they 
per annum, and his Excellency considered t ‘bctity ‘ 
were now all equal in salary and equal in = : ’ 
would be keeping up an invidious distiactioa no 
them equal in rank.—Dublin Monitor. dicals in this 

Unanimiry.—Whigs, Tories, and Ra ad trade is 
town are perfectly unanimous in the opinwn 
duller now than it ever was before io the 
— Liverpool Times. 

Ratcroans ty [getanp AND SCOTLAND. 
the grand jury of the county of Kerry have 
tion in favour of the government plan of wet 
land. ‘he parties favourabie to the format have held & 
way to Edinburgh on the west coast line od pasted 
meeting within the last few days at Liverpoe + 
a series of resolutions in support of the sagt gth inst 
Tue Woon Causr.—At Gloucester, on has the unal fe 
the court was crowded, in the expecialen d's will would 
specting the validity of the iate James a an 
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“surors, who had been regularly summoned, and for 
absent Jr appearance no valid excuse was offered. Mr 
Kelly, for the plaintids, then prayed a tales. | Sit P. Pol- 
ock opposed the application. Mr Kelly prayed his lord- 
rt to postpotte the trial in the hope of procuring the at- 

mance of a full special jury. This his lordship de- 
‘ined: Mr Kelly then offered to try the cause by the 
cli jal jurors in the box, if the other side would 


weer er F. Pollock said he thought the wisdom of 


tors had tly provided the number of twelve 
me rey for the trol of disputed questions, and he would 
certainly not take upon himself to upset that provision, 
especially to try a cause which he took leave to say had 
heen most ecadlessly hurried on at a most inappropriate 
time. The allusion of the learned counsel was, of course, 
to the expected decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on this case on Monday next, The learned 
counsel then folded up their briefs, and thus ended this 
tation of Much ado about Nothing. 
Jupor Torrens 18 Trprerary.—Mr Justice Torrens, 
oka ah ing the grand jury at the late assizes for the 
southern Aviston of Tipperary, pronounced the district 
«in a state of lawlessness unexampled—first, because the 
calendar contained no trace of the wide-spread, alarming, 
and unnatural guilt for which the riding was notorious ; 
and, secondly, because the list of crimes which the calen- 
dar did contain, although short, was of a heinous charac- 
ter.’ The learned judge has furnished a very curious 
ractical commentary upon his own charge. It is de- 
scribed in the following letter addressed to the Tipperary 
Free Press :~‘* Having arrived here Jast evening, on my 
commercial travels, 1 was apprehensive of my personal 
safety, and almost afraid to move an inch from the hotel 
door, in consequence of aanieg read in all the Tory papers 
that insurrection—nay, rebellion—raged in Tipperary. 
Seeing, however, nothing particularly savage in the faces 
of the people, I ventured a stroll late in the evening. J 
had tot proceeded far when IT saw a travelling carriage 
and four passing through the town, and I found it to be 
the carriage of Judge Torrens, conveying the learned 
functionary from the residence of Baron Pennefather to 
the assizes of Kilkenny. Judge Torrens takes to night 
travelling through the length and breadth of this calum- 
niated county, without having a single dragoon, or as 
much asa Peeler, escorting him, Verily, if his lordship 
believed his own speech, he is a man of undaunted 
bravery.” 

Pretenvep Riors.—After all the terrible outrages, 
committed upon paper by the Times, and the rest of the 
Tory journals, the magistrates of the county of Carlow, 
assembled to consider the ‘‘ disturbed state of the dis- 
trict,” contented themselves with passing a resolution, de- 
claring that all would be quite right and peaceable if the 
Lord Lieutenant were to send down an additional police 
force of 25 men! One would have supposed, from the 
awful descriptions of the 7'imes, that half a dozen regi- 
ments at the least would be required to prevent an insur- 
rection in the county. 

Suppry or Coat.—It has been stated that the Welsh 
coal-fields extend over 1,200 square miles, and that there 
are twenty-three beds of workable coal, having an average 
thickness of ninety-five feet. Each acre will yield about 
100,000 tons, being at the rate of 65,000,000 tons per 
mile. If from this we deduct one-half for waste and the 
minor extent of the upper beds, this will afford a supply of 
coal equal to 32,000,000 tons per square mile. Let it be 
conceded that 5,000,000 are equal to one-third of that 
consumption in England, then each square mile of the 
Welsh coal-field will meet a proportionate consumption of 
a hundred years; and as there are from 1,000 to 2,000 
square miles in this district, it would supply England with 
coal for 2,000 years after all the English mines were ex- 
hausted, 

Game.—The accounts from various parts of the country 
of the sporting season are very disimilar. It is stated 
that grouse are abundant on the moors in Scotland, and 
on some of the moors in Yorkshire. In other districts they 
are said to be scarce, owing to the wet season. Similar 
shervations are made as to the pheasants and partridges, 

ursday, the 12th of August, will settle this disputed 


Leg as far-as the moors and moor gamé are con- 


ingattTBQUAKE in ScorLanp.—In Perthshire and Stir- 
my ité a strong shock of earthquake was felt on Friday 
ti about two o’clock in the afternoon. A hollow grow/- 
4g sound, somewhat like distant thunder, was heard. The 
in the ames the windows rattled, and the chairs danced 
chair 15 aces. “ IE myself (says one account) felt as if the 
vk sat on and floor had suddenly sunk some inches ; 
isehtar eet an undulatory motion for about four or five 
fits ¥ whith I cannot describe.” Every house was 
Neast ‘ee severely, and furniture heard to crack, 
Ri the ‘whole inhabitants, in the gréatest alarm, 

to the street. A man in the neighbourhood, we 


are told, was k . ° 
ing of the ailieet down in his own room by the fall- 
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ving mes at Froomone Lonce.—Arrangements 
valuab b made oy the Crown for the possession of this 
ex mle property, alterations and improvements, upon an 
perty i Seale, have yee determined upon. This pro- 
the aa led to the Princess Sophia, and will pass to 
the grounde fea: the death of the Princess. A portion of 
{ppropriated which ine upwards of 300 acres) is to be 
and to kitchen gardens, for the supply of vegeta- 

at Ceubenn, to the royal palaces. The kitchen gardens 
Will be dig Sod and Cranbourne lodges, in the Great Park, 
tot Of the eed with. At the former lodge the only por- 
preserved will be the 


spl Bardens Which will be 
Péndid and enormous grape vine, the most nee and 
short 


€Xlensive in the kingdom ; ile 
abd » if not in the worl 

by ig it was thinned of upwards of seventeen thousand 
tod ripen. Aer 10 leave room for the remainder to grow 

Pt andsome terrace wil! be constructed within 
eak to for the promenade of the royal family. A high 
tetably heikees pete and the eid: bo wail const 
Great pee eeued. The beautiful conservatory in the 
erected by George IV, at the cottage, is to 
















be taken down and placed in the new gardens. The final 
completion of the various alterations and improvements 
will cost about 20,0002. Extensive repairs and embellish. 
ments will be proceeded with in the interior of the man- 
Sion, to render it fit for the occupation of the Duchess of 
Kent and the yisits of her Majest;. During the life-time 
of Queen Charlotte, Frogmore Lodge was used by her Ma- 
jesty as a nursery for the younger branches of the royal 
family 3 and there is very little doubt that a portion of the 
house is intended to be appropriated to a similar purpose. 


Lorn F, Ecrrron ann tus Yromanny.—His lord- 
ship offers the following explanation relative to the pro. 
ceeding with which his name has recently been connected. 
‘Some months ago, Colonel Braddyi, the late com- 
mandant of the Duke of Lancaster’s yeomanry, announced 
his intention to retire. The officers of the corps did me 
the honour of desiring that I should succeed to the 
vacancy, and with my consent the appointment was effected 
in the usual course, by the recommendation of the Lord 
Lieutenant to her Majesty. My eldest son at the same 
time also received a commission ia the corps. When the 
latter appointment was made known in this neighbourhood 
some 40 or 50 of my neighbours and tenants, unsolicited 
on my part, expressed to me a desire to form themselves 
into a troop, in the hope that my son might obtain the 
command of it. The presentestablishment of the corps, 
consisting of three troops, being small in comparison 
with the force in other districts, I should have had little 
scruple in recommending this proposal to the considera- 
tion of her Majesty’s government; but believing that the 
estimates for this branch of the public service had been 
made up for the year, I was unwilling to trouble the Home 
office with an application which could have no immediate 
result. I have, therefore, in fact, neither raised a troop 
of yeomanry, nor taken any positive step towards the 
raising one.” 

Lorp Asnvey anv rue Facrontes.—Lord Ashley has 
been visiting the manufacturing districts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and holding meetings which have generally 
resulted in the adoption of the following resolutions :— 

“1. That it is the opinion of this meeting that a Ten- 
Hour Factory Bill would be advantageous to both the 
employer and the employed, 2. That no child under twelve 
years of age ought to be admitted into any factory, 3. That 
no woman ought to be employed in any factory alter mar- 
riage. And, 4, That all dangerous machinery should be 
boxed off, to prevent the misfortunes which so frequently 
occur from its unguarded state.” 

We fear that these resolutions smack of that one-sided 
and purblind philanthropy which usually blunders into an 
accumulation of mischief. If the first be sound, it super 

sedes all occasion for legislating, and will execute itself, 
No compulsion is requisite for enforcing the ein to 
consult their own advantage. The second resolution, if 
legalised, would be evaded as the existing regulations are. 
When parents and masters conspire to cheat the law as 
to the age of a child, the restriction is not easily main- 
tained. The same pressure that renders the labour of a 
child needful for its parents, will continue to tempt them 
to falsify its age. ‘The third resolution is an interference 
with a family which is most likely to be cruel unless it 
be inoperative. It tends to the encouragement of concu- 
binage amongst the poor, instead of marriage. The law- 
ful wife is disqualified from adding to earnings which 
may, without her aid, be inadequate to the support of the 
family. And Lord Ashley’s own generous interference, 
under the existing laws, by which he obtained damages 
of 1002. for a poor girl who had suffered from unguarded 
machinery, and practically mulcted the mill-owner of 
6002, for his carelessness, shows that the object of the 
fourth resolution may be attained without adding to the 
pile of penal statutes, We cannot, therefore, anticipate a 
great amount of good from any legislative measure founded 
on these resolutions. —Chronicle. 

Cuvacu Extenston.—The parish of Colne, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, is worthy the attention of Sir Robert Inglis. 
Its population is upwards of 500; it has a resident clergy- 
man ; the tithes amount to about 500d. a year, received 
by Dr Turton. There is nota single inhabitant that pays 

oor rates who attends tle church service! It is only a 
few paupers who occupy the church land that attend. 
The parish is  abrasad for the virtue of its inhabitants ; 
the poor are well attended to, and peace and prosperity 


flourish. 


__ The number of sheep required for the iron-works be- 
tween Abergavenny and Cardiff is less by 2,000 per week 
than it was twelve months ago. This is in consequence 
of the workmen still refusing to give more than 4}d. per 
pound.— Welshman, 

— It has been found requisite to appoint another site 
for the Sunderland lighthouse ; but in order to avoid the 
expense of taking it down, it has been decided to remove 
itas it stands. ‘The stone-work has been cut out at the 
base, and a railway and carriage erected, on which the 
lighthouse now stands, It was moved by screw power a 
distance of 21 feet to the north, in which situation it will 
remain for some time till the railway is reversed, when it 
will be removed to its new site, at the east end of the north 
pier.— Neweustle Chronicle. ; 

_— We wndérstand that a Tory firm of manufacturers in 
Stockport, in a spirit of revenge excited by their irretriev- 
able defeat at the late election, are discharging from their 
works every individual, however excellent a hand or exem- 
plary a character, of the Catholic persuasion.— Stockport 
Chronicle. 3 ' 

— On Monday the Senatys Academicus of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh conferred the degree of Doctor of Me- 
dicine upon 103 gentlemen. 

_ Notwithstanding the low freights at which ships are 
at present employed, there are 94 ships now building on 
the river Wear, many of them of considerable tonna 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot at this moment allow ourselves to be drawn into a 
controversy on Mesmerism, and were we to admit an arti- 
cle on one side, we should be bound to publish replies, and 
rejoinders, and rebutters, §c. §c. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LONDON, Saturday Morning, August 14, 1841. 
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New York papers to the 23d inclusive, brought by the 
Baltimore, reached Havre on the 12th. They contain but 
little intelligence worth extracting. The following para- 
graph is the only reference to the case of M‘Leod :—“ A 
number of journals have stated confidently that an appeal 
would be taken from the recent decision of the Supreme 
Cotirt, in the case of M‘Leod, to the Court of Errors. 
This we believe is an error. It is not, we understand, 
intended by the counsel of M*Leod to move for an appeal, 
but to bring the case to trial as soon as may be, probably 
in this county, in accordance, we learn, with the expressed 
wish of the prisoner. The argument of the Supreme 
Court is deemed to have settled conclusively the legal 
points in the controversy ; and the hope of obtaining a 
reversal of its decision by an appeal to the Court of 
Errors is not, we believe, indulged by anybody. Since 
writing the above, we have learned that the Supreme 
Court, on application of M‘Leod’s counsel, have granted 
an order changing the venue for his trial to this county. 
[t will take place in September. 

The French journals of Thursday, which have reached 
us, contain nothing of interest or novelty, either from Paris 
or Madrid. 


Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to create six 
new peers. The Earl of Surrey has been called to the 
Upper House by the title of Baron Maltravers. A_peer- 
age of the United Kingdom has been conferred on the 
Earl of Stair, who will take his seat as Baron Oxenford of 
Cousland. Peerages of the United Kingdom have also 
been conferred on the Earl of Belfast, who will sit as 
Baron Ennishowen and Carrickfergus; and on the Earl 
of Kenmare, who will take his seatas Baron Kenmare. Sir 
Richard Hussey Vivian, Bart., has been raised to the 
peerage by the name, style, and title of Baron Vivian of 
Glyn and of Truro ; and Sir Henry Brooke Parnell, Bart., 
has been created Baron Congleton of Congleton, Her 
Majesty has also been pleased to raise Lord Segrave to 
the dignity of an Earl, by the name, style, and title of 
Earl Fitzhardinge. A similar honour has beey conferred 
upon Lord Barham, who has been created a Baron, Vis- 
count, and Earl of the United Kingdom, under the name, 
style, and title of Baron Noel of Ridlington, Viscount 
Campden of Campden, and Earl of Gainsborough. 





Remarking upon the observation of the Zimes, upon 
the * numerical weakness of the Dissenters,” the Chronicle 
has this statement:—In the counties there are nume- 
rous Dissenters arid Liberals who were as much coerced as 
the old Irish forty-shilling freeholders used to be before 
the Emancipation Bill. But we pass to the towns in agricul- 
tural districts, and take one as a specimen—Reading. In 
Reading, in ordinary times, the Reformers constitute a 
majority. Why Tories were returned at the last election 
is pointed out in a letter in this day’s Chronicle, headed 
“ Reading Intimidation.” The “ owners and occupiers 
of land” in the neighbourhood issued a manifesto, ad- 
dressed “to the electors of Reading, especially these en- 
gaged in trade,” to which the names of 160 landowners 
and farmers were attached, and which was diligently cir- 
culated as a placard. Adverting to the ministerial propo- 
sition for the admission of foreign corn at a fixed duty, 
they say:— 

“We are far from desiring to interfere with the 
opinions of any man, but as a dissolution of Parliament is 
about to take place on this question, and this question 
alone, we have no hesitation in urging you to lay aside 
all other considerations, and to support those candidates 
only who declare themselves favourable to the mainte- 
nance of the present protective systém. In ordiuary times, 
we should not have adopted this course; but when we see 
our property, our station in society, and the welfare of all 
dependent on us at stake, we are sure you will admit that 
we are amply justified. Although we might urge your 
own identity of interests with ours, a8 persons with whom 
we expend incomes, amounting in, the aggregate to many 
thousands per annum, we prefer appealing to you, is 
neighbours and friends, and to ask, a 4 personal favour, 
that you will support those candidates at the ensui:g 
election who will maintain that cause in which we are all 
most deeply engaged.”’ 

It appears by an analysis subjoined to this document, 
that the effect of this appeal was the veutralizing 107 
avowed Reformers, and the inducing 80 professing Re- 
formers to record their votes in favour of the Tory candi- 
dates. Under any other circumstances the Reform candi- 
dates would have had a great majorily. Reading may be 
taken as a fair sample of all boroughs similarly circum. 
stanced, 


The Corn market continues at about the prices main- 
tained for a few days past. The computations as to the 
quantity of continental wheat that will be required, of 
course vary véry much, and must remain so until the 
produce of the crop can be betier kuown, Some parties 
still maintain that the q <5) ag gs sap three 
millions of quarters than two millions, but any cire 
cumstances there must be an importation to make the 


directors of the Bank of England tremble for the conse~ 
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_- The royal clemency has been extended to William 
‘Major who Yo apparently in his second childhood. The 
reprieve went down to Exeter on Monday night. 
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THE EXAMINER. 
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i persons. An address, intended to mark the gra- 
Sle of the Irish people to his Lordship, and expressing 
the deepest sense of his services to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, was carried by acclamation, and it is 
understood that a public dinner will be given to him. — 

Accounts have reached town from Dudley of some riots 
in the neigbourhood, occasioned by an attempt on the 
part of a class of Coal-miners to resist a reduction in their 
wages. A number of furnaces having been blown out, 
the consumption of coals has in consequence diminished, 
and its concomitant, a fall in price, has taken place. 
The military have been called out. 

On Thursday an exhibition of animal magnetism took 

lace in the Hanover square Rooms, by M. Delafontaine, 
which not having been considered satisfactory by the 
company, a demand for tickets for another occasion was 
made. This was acceded to, and yesterday a numerous 
assemblage of persons were to be seen at the doors of the 
exhibition room, but they were doomed to be disappointed. 
A placard informed them that in consequence of the ill- 
ness of the boy upon whom M. Delafontaine had formerly 
operated, the exhibition was postponed to Wednesday 
next. Much disapprobation was expressed, and at length 
it was proposed that a chairman should be appointed. Dr 
Blundell, of Edward street, Portman square, was then 
appointed. Resolutions to the effect that the meeting 
felt highly indignant at the non-appearance of M. Delafon- 
taine, were passed by a majority of fourteen to nine. We 
content ourselves with the observation that the parties 
resent were highly respectable. 





COURTS OF LAW. 
COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 

The Learned Commissioner of the Bankruptey Court has 
delivered his decision in the important case of the Vauxhall 
Gardens. The dispute arose out of certain trade and 
tenants’ fixtures, claimed on the one hand by the mort- 
gagees (Mr Reynal and others) as passing to them under 
the moitgage; and on the other hand, by the bankrupts’ as- 
signees, as part of the possessions of the bankrupts 
(Messrs Gye and Hughes) in their power and disposition at 
the time of bankruptcy. Commissioner Holroyd considered 
that though the articles in question were of a nature to be 
held removable as between landlord and tenant, yet they 
passed to Mr Reynal and others by virtue of the deed under 
which they had been decreed equitable mortgagees of the 
Vauxhall Gardens, and he thought no distinction could be 
made between these articles, which were affixed before, 
and those which were affixed after the —- The 
mortgagee was entitled to the security of the property 
in its altered state, by the annexation of any additional 
fixtures, 





POLICE. 


ASSAULT ON A PoLiceE Orricer.—Hobert Clifford 
was charged by William Moore, 224, N division, with 
having assaulted and wounded him, and being concerned 
with others in an attempt to drown him.—The prosecutor 
being sworn, stated that on Monday afternoon last he re- 
ceived information that a prize fight was going forward in 
Pocock’s fields, Islington, and a vast assemblage of persons 
was collected together to witness it. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and found an assemblage of about 300 
persons, and two men were stripped fighting. He went into 
the ring, and appreggnded one of the combatants, when a 
ery of “ Rescue” immediately raised; on which the 
prisoner rushed upon him, struck him several times, and 
witness was knocked down and beaten, and kicked by the 
crowd who surrounded him in a violent manner, and his pri- 
soner was rescued from him. Witness took out his staff to 
defend himself, when the prisoner seized hold of it, and, 
taking a knife from his pocket, he cut the string which was 
twisted around his (witness’s) wrist, and wounded his arm 
severely, which bled profusely, and for about an hour and a 
| raced witness was dreadfully maltreated by the mob, who 

ragged him a considerable distance, the prisoner being the 
ringleader, with a shout to “ Drown and pitch him into the 
river;” and they would have thrown him in had pot a rein- 
forcement of officers come to his assistance and saved his 
life, when the prisoner, who made a desperate resistance, 
was taken into custody. The witness was so dreadfully 
beaten that he gave his evidence with much difficulty.—The 
prisoner was committed. 


THE BOY JONES. 


By a confused and unintelligible statement, said to be 
derived from the boy’s father, it would appear that ten or 
twelve days after Jones had been last released from prison, 
Mr James, of York Street, Westminster, the landlord of the 
boy’s father, called and inquired if the boy would like to go 
to sea, as he knew Captain Taylor, of the ship Diamond, 
bound to Port William, who would sail from the London 
Docks in a few days (this was onthe Ist of July.) Terms, 
it appeared, were agreed upon, but it was said, before they 
were finally settled, the captain’s approbation must be ob- 
tained. Jones's father was then informed that the Diamond 
had left the docks and sailed for Gravesend, and therefore 
they must follow it. Jones sed to accompany them, 
when he was told that it would better for him not to do 
so. They parted, and Mr James, the boy, and a stranger, a 
Thames police-oflicer, started for Gravesend, Nothing 
more was heard by the father until the Saturday following, 
when a note was read to hin, stating that on their arrival at 
Gravesend the ship had sailed, and that the boy Jones ex- 
pressed a wish to follow it into the Downs. In a few days 
afterwards his father received a letter bearing the postmark 
of Cork, of which the following is a im copy :—*“ Cork, 
July 7, 1841.—Dear Father,—I am to inform you Mr 
James, his friend (a police-officer), and myself, since leaving 
Westminster, are well. I have experienced the utmost 
friendship from Mr James, In earnest, I wish the same 
never to be forgot. Having a good recommendation, I am 
happy and in excellent spirits. Finally, I | all of you 
are well, Please to inform Mra James that Pug abe intends 
to take a tour through Ireland, and will not, therefore, return 
for ten days. I am on my road thr Bristol. [After the 
word ‘Bristol’ had been written, it appears that there 
was a wish to cancel it, as it is crossed several times; but 
sufficient remains to makeitlegible.} E.Jonzs. My kind 
love to all my brothers and sisters, and I hope evermore 


city they all stopped a fortnight. The next account received 
of the boy is contained in a letter, dated Liverpool, July 15, 
1841.—“ Dear Father,—In my I am glad to inform 
you Mr James has entertained me with kindness. Our 
earnest views is ended. A pleasant voyage to Brazil with 
me, with a good captain. You will add a calm to my mind 
in believing your son hopes you are all well; finally, I am 
in health. My writings or otherwise keep them with care- 
fulness. Believe me, &c. P.S. England is a most magni- 
ficent country. Her inhabitants are a most ‘gracious’ 
(query, ‘ generous ?”) people. I declare the same inasmuch 
as I have experienced a kind regard from several persons. 
At the present time I am greatly extolled by Mr James; 
his earnest views are promoting the welfare of deserving 
individuals, pursuant to establishing them in orderly courses. 
I trust I may declare that my kind friend in the present 
case is a neighbour who has acted on a greater interest than 
generally.” The above letter bears no signature or post- 
mark, The father says part of it appears like the writing 
of the boy, but he cannot clearly recognize it, at the same 
time he would not say that it was not his. On Friday week 
Mr James, after an absence of one month, arrived in Lon- 
don, He said that the boy was going to the Brazils ina 
ship of 270 tons burden, and that the first voyage would oc- 
cupy nine months, When the boy Jones was taken to the 
agent of the ship in which he has sailed, or is about to sail 
for the Brazils, the agent observed that the lad had a wig on 
his head, and inquired the reason; the answer was, that he 
had recently had the “ ringworm,” which his father declares 
is not the case. Jones says that he is satisfied that Mr 
James did all in his power to obtain the boy a comfortable 
situation on board a merchant ship, and that he (Mr James) 
had also promised to get a blind daughter of his into an 
asylum. 


OFFENCES, 


TRIAL OF MADAME LAFFARGE.—The trial of Madame 
Laffarge is over. She has been found guilty, the diamonds 
ordered to be restored, the Leotaud family, as partie civille, 
to pay the costs, having their ulterior remedy aguinst 
Madame Laffarge. The concourse was great. M. Frederic 
Lacombe, carator of Madame Laffarge, said he would allow 
judgment to go by default, as Madame Laffarye had refused 
to plead. The prisoner has made a demand to the Presi- 
dent end Judges of the Civil Tribunal of Tulle for the trial 
of Denis Barbier for perjury. On the former trial she ac- 
cuses him of the poisoning of her husband. After a circum- 
stantial statement of facts, she says—“ The evidence on the 
trial sufficiently proved his bad character, and it is sufficient 
for us now to state, in opposition to the false testimony 
which condemned Marie Capelle, the disclosures which had 
been made before the Court of Assizes. Was it not Denis who, 
two months before the illness of M. Laffarge, announced in 
all parts that he (M. ae would die by poison, the 
victim of the young wife ? ho had given him that fore- 
knowledge ? Was it not Denis who was the first during 
the illness to oppose the opinion of the medical men, who 
spoke of poison, and accused Marie Capelle? How came 
he to be so well informed? Was it not he who, during the 
absence of M. Laffarge, made several journeys which he 
could not give an account of ? By an unheard-of fatality, 
was he not in Paris when the cakes of Marie Capelle ar- 
rived ? And did not his presence account for the change of 
the cakes, a circumstance hitherto unaccounted for? Denis 
Barbier wished for the condemnation of Marie Capelle. His 
perjury and his accusations accomplished his purpose, and 

arie Capelle has a right in her turn to obtain reparation 
for the injury which has been inflicted on her. She demands 
to be allowed to prove the perjury of wns Mg Nab trial of 
Madame Laffarge a Ye public attention almost to the 
entire exclusion of politics; and it will continue to do so, 

erhaps, for four or five days. There are very few persons 

indeed who do not believe this woman to have been guilty 
of the theft of the diamonds; for, even if her romantic story 
of the deposit of them in her hands for the purpose of brib- 
ing Clavet to silence were true, it is quite evident that she 
never intended to fulfil the trust. There is much, however, 
in this trial, as there was on the charge of poisoning, to 
create dissatisfaction as to the mode of receiving evidence in 
the French courts of law. Can anything be more absurd, 
and more contrary to the strict rules of justice, than to per- 
mit twaddling hearsay stories to be recorded as direct evi- 
dence of fact if pone Letter.—M. Odillon Barrot appeared 
for Madame Leotaud. Adverting to the counsel of the 
prenpsen, the learned. gentleman observed, that if they had 
peen really and fully convinced of the innocence of Madame 
Laffarge on the accusation of theft, they would have tried 
to establish it before the trial for murder; for if they 
could have preved her innocent of that charge they would 
have given her a great advantage in the court. “I owe 
it to the honour of this tribunal,” M, Odillon Barrot added, 
“to say, that while judging a legal question, it has hu- 
manely responded to the true spirit of the law, by grant- 
ing you a delay on the charge of robbery until after the 
trial at the Court of Assizes; honour, then, be to that 
humane justice which does not exclude legitimate severity. 
accused the jury, you called them partial, ignorant, and 
barbarous. You said that your innocence would be made 
apparent, that you would obtain your rehabilitation. Well, 
you had an admirable opportunity to commence that moral 
rehabilitation. It was necessary to obtain a judgment 
which should solemnly prociaim your innocence of the rob- 
bery of the diamonds—have you done so? You demand your 
rehabilitation—you are called before the tribunal in order 
to purge yourself of the charge of robbery, and you exclaim 
that you are persecuted; and you say that this tribunal, 
which has given you such a proof of its impartiality, is an 
exceptionable tribunal. The good sense of the public has 
sanctioned this decision.” M. Odillon Barrot concluded as 
follows :—* After this last public display, silence and soli- 
tude will commence for you; you will find yourself alone, 
in the presence of God and of your conscience. Will you 
not require to feel in that awful situation something besides 
ideas of hatred and vengeance? Will you not feel some 
compassion for that young woman at whose bosom you have 
already aimed a deadly blow ? Will you not have some pity 
for the agony of that honourable family to whom you 
belong, and on whom yon have already heaped such a load 
of grief? But I fear that there is here an illusion. The 
decrees of Providence must be accomplished, It has per- 
mitted two young females to be brought ther in this 
scene, which fixes the attention of the world, and to be 

laced thus in evidence, for the instruction of socie ty. 

he one you know by her intimate disclosures, by the 
declaration of her who brought her up—of her mother: 
by her timid and tle conduct. She only asked from 
God to pass a calm and tranquil life. She sought for internal 








they will became good children.” In company with Mr 
Sames and the policeman he proceeded to Bristol, in which 


peace; érlat and noise aisrmed and destroyed her. 
other, on the contrary, loved intrigue, sought on 


riety at any price; she despised the weakn 

sex and of her situation, Ambition, which , 
her own expression, reigned in her wo Rr aie 
ligtitened up her quick and ardent imagina.. 
fatally led on by that organization be me th 
paths of life, she found herself at the 

ex 4 which she closed her eyes and fell. 

_A NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE.—At the Limes; 
sizes, Thomas Barkeley was sentenced to fifteen merck As. 
portation for administering sulphate of cop oo trans. 
flies to his wife (onlv a fortnight married ) wah inte en 
her, and Catherine Ryan, a paramour of his, was = to kill 
to the same punishment for inciting him to the jon 

LIBERATION OF Convicts at Woo.wicu.—T 
convicts obtain their liberty this week from the Wee 
convict-ship, Woolwich. This extension of the Ro yd 
rogative is in commemoration of the visit of the Qn pre. 
witness the launch of the Trafalgar. Mr Armstron a to 
the charge of the convicts in this vessel, liberates 'th co 
by two or three at a time, and ascertains that they hay 
Woolwich, that they might not meet with each othe yr 
spend the money given to them to carry them home. i 
convicts who behave well are entitled to Is. 64, per week re 
money, 94. of which is paid to them weekly to be applied s 
the purchase of fine wheaten bread, or in any other a a 
tionable way they may approve of, and the other 94 a 
week is set — as a reserve fund, for their use when the : 
obtain their discharge. One out of the three discharged h. 
been three years on board the Warrior, and “ 
was paid 5J. 10s. 6d. 

ATTEMPT TO PoIsoN.—Ellen Barlow, a girl s 
years of age, in the service of Mrs Herhert, RF ‘ane 
place, Brixton, was brought before Mr Traill, charged with 
robbing her mistress, and afterwards attempting to poison 
the family.—The complainant stated that the prisoner had 
been in her service fourteen months, and had exhibited great 
violence of temper. The prisoner received warning, and 
was to have left her situation on the preceding day, when 
the complainant missed a silver spoon. The girl denied all 
knowledge of it, but afterwards confessed that she had 
hidden it behind the sink with the view of carrying it away, 
Her boxes undergoing a search, a great quantity of her 
mistress’s property was discovered. The prisoner was pers 
mitted to leave the house on the preceding afternoon to go 
to her aunt with her boxes, and soon after her departure tea 
was prepared by Mrs Herbert for herself and family. While, 
however, two of the children were eating some bread and 
butter, they were observed to loathe the food, and complain 
of the nasty hot taste it had; and when the butter con. 
tained in the plate, and which had previously been taken 
from the kitchen cupboard, came to be examined, it was 
ascertained that a quantity of vitriol had been mixed up 
with it. As the prisoner had every facility for committing 
such an act, her extreme violence of temper and the dis. 
covery of her dishonest practices gave rise to.a suspicion 
that she was the offender. The complainant added that 
when she first accused the prisoner of the act of mixing 
vitriol in the butter she got into a violent passion, strack 
her a severe blow in the face, declaring at the same time 
that she would suffer death or transportation rather than 
divulge anything on the sabject.—Mr Traill asked the com- 
plainant ioe 0 she kept any vitriol in the house; and the 
reply was that a few days ago some of that article was pur- 
chased for the purpose of cleaning some copper utensils, and 
that the prisoner purchased it and used it afterwards. She 
knew where it was kept, and must have been aware of is 
poisonous nature.—The complainant stated that in the course 
of the examination of the prisoner’s boxes, a diamond ring 
was discovered amongst the other articles, which, however, 
did not belong to her.—A lady with whom the prisoner had 
formerly lived as servant, attended, and stated that while 
the prisoner was with her she missed two valuable rings, 
but never heard any more of them until the recent apprehen- 
sion of the prisoner, when one of them was discovered in her 
box, amongst a variety of other stolen property—Mr Traill 
then asked the prisoner if she wished to say anything rela- 
tive to the vitriol found mixed up with the butter im the 
kitchen cupboard.—The prisoner said she knew nothing 
about that, but remembered having recently used vitriol 
in cleaning some copper saucepans.—The magistrate re- 
manded the prisoner. d 

A CouNTRYMAN IN Lonpon.—At Guildhall, George 
Brown was charged with stealing 15 sovereigns from Thomas 
Hunt, of Kirkham street, Manchester. Hunt stated, _ 
he came up to see London, and as he was walkin “hich 
Fleet street, on the 2nd of July, the — asked whicl 
was Fleet street. Witness told him he believed he was then 
init. Prisoner said he was a stranger from Warrington, come 
to take a shop to sell flour, as he grew it in Lancashire, Ln 
having 1,000 in his pocket, could deal to advant Pg 
witness said he came from the same county, ané @ ad 
little talk, they retired to a public-house to have & la : 
ale. They talked a long while over that. Trowtde of 
stranger came in, jogged the table so as to spill a 1 t his 
their ale, and then offered to pay for it, —_< . 
pocket-book. Prisoner said, he also had plenty i vo 
The stranger still pressing to pay for some liquor Cee of 
the prisoner urged witness to convince him per oss 
them were in want of money. Witness first exhi a ie a 
sovereigns, and then two or three more. Tht ® so take 
to another room, where his new friends told scaiie> 
care of his money, and, giving him a piece of PPT h > was 
mended him to wrap up his sovereigns. He sa! 
sure they were safe, but they prevailed upo 
them up. The prisoner then took the paper 
witness’s fob, to convince the other gentleman 
his money safe, and that it should never 
his money in their company, and picked up @ 
in Fleet street. Witness felt what by. the su 
peared to be his money in his fob. 
erent, and we fee freate gave him 

im into a shop to buy three cigars. 

Paper in his fob, and found it contained six aye 

of his 15 sovereigns. The hed, ne os 

his conversation, cautioned him that London 

sharpers, and witness replied he knew it, having 

them in the newspapers. Two or three day’. Ve 

the prisoner at Manchester, and gave him | mon ia 3 

Mr Alderman Wilson said these tricks were ree 

gone by, and he hardly expected that | berg he had ever 

now with success. The prisoner deni id 

seen the complainant before, and said he ert pre 

at Li at the time. The waiter at t 

however, eoesty + Meg the prisoner, i 

commi for tria ary 

r Rouse The A epee ane eres ’ 
ones, & mi woman - yer 

was charged wi ing stolen three reg nett 


consequently 


é 





hooks, and a hyma-book, from Eaton Fb 
squares ‘The porish clerk stated that on the previa? ® 
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——oorS—<“CO™” ——- 
ae saw the defendant enter the chapel, and proceed to 


ing he Just as the service was being eoncluded 
ihe window or move to = = the oral He fr te 
n sitting, and having missed a n 

where oe booth followed her, na took her into the 
aod or Two bibles and two prayer-books were deli- 

2 by her to the minister. He took her into the aisle 

h chepel, and, on searching her, found a hymn-book and 
of the hook. The accused, who wept bitterly during the 
Pe of the inquiry, said that she had been out with some 
pean A and taken some liquor. She could not think what 
wen have induced her to be so wicked as to steal the books. 
She was fully committed for trial. 





ACCIDENTS. 


rroM A CENTIPEDE.—Wednesday morning a 

yo} Aah named Joseph Fox, while engaged on board 

he Caroline, in the West India Dock, which vessel has just 
the Jamaica, felt a violent bite in the lower part of 


arrive, who he perceived a large centipede firmly ad- 
beriag to his flesh. He called to some of the men, bein 


h shocked to touch the venomous reptile himself, 
d it to relinquish its hold, “ but not without some 
as they wished to preserve it as a curiosity.” 
The length of the creature was nearly ten inches. As the 
wound bled considerably, and the man felt in pain, he walked 
to the London Hospital, where the part was cut out to the 
extent of the circumference of a halfpenny, and half an inch 
a reLostON In A COAL-PIT.—On Thursday week a 
dreadful explosion, attended with a fearful loss of life, took 

ace at Thornley Colliery, about two miles from Haswell. 
Phere were about forty individuals engaged in the pit. The 
accident occurred 165 fathoms from the surface. No pre- 
yious warning was given of the ex losion, but in a moment 
nine uufortunate individuals lost their lives, some of them 

rishing from the explosion itself, and others from the 
effects of the after-damp. With one exception, the persons 
killed are boys, the oldest being about sixteen or seventeen 


years of age. 


too muc 
who cause 
difficulty, 


Between one and two on Wednesday morning a destructive 
fire broke out in the Grove, Blackheath, nearly opposite the 
Green Man, by which property to a large amount has been 
destroyed. ‘The fire was at the residence of Captain Wal- 
ler, and upon the arrival of the engines the place was found 
to be in one body of flame, and sithongh a plentiful supply 
of water was obtained, the engines were at full play for 
upwards of three hours before any visible effects were pro- 
duced. It appears that Captain Waller and his family had 
oaly arrived from the East Indies about five weeks, and had 
aken the residence of a lady named Dycey, at Greenwich. 
The captain’s property, to the amount o several thousands, 
is lost. A dressmaker has been in the house, making 
dresses for the children, and about half past one in the 
morning Captain Waller was alarmed by hearing wood 
crackling, as if on fire. He instantly ran down stairs, and 
the first thing he saw was this female outside the door in a 
state of stupor and the room on fire. The family were im- 
mediately aroused and got out. The escape of Mr Waller, 
who occupied the premises, with his wife and eleven chil- 
dren, was truly miraculous, He says he retired to bed with 
his family shortly after eleven o’clock, leaving a female who 
had been engaged to make some dresses for his children at work 
in one of the front rooms on the first floor, He had not 
been asleep more than two hours and a half when he was 
aroused by a violent shriek of a female. He ran eut of the 
apartment and descended the staircase, when on arriving at 
the first floor landing he discovered the female above alluded 
to in a state of stupor, leaning against the wainscoting in 
her night dress, which was on fire in several parts, Imme- 
diately on her recovering, which was in a few seconds, she 
said, “O God, save yourself, the house is on fire, it is raging 
ia my room.” He instantly proceeded to awake his mother, 
who slept in a room adjoining that on fire, carried her out of 
the house on to the green facing the premises, and returned 
to save his wife and children, who were all asleep. On the 
amily being arcused, a scene of a most painful description 

nsued, and it was with great difficulty that they could be 
got down stairs, in consequence of the heated smoke that 
Was rushing up from the burning apartment, and almost suf- 
focating them, They were all in their bed-clothes, and were 
unable to save one particle of wearing-apparel. About three 
minutes after the flames broke through the windows and 
ascended to the attics, where the servants were sleeping, 
and they not having made their appearance, it was feared 
they had perished from suffocation, for the interior of the 
premises at that time was full of smoke, and it was almost 
impossible to live in it, Mr Waller, however, rushed up 
the staircase at the risk of his life, and, arriving at the top 
of the house, found the poor creatures screaming dreadfully, 

hey locked their doors and were unable to unlasten them. 

ul Were immediately released, as he burst the doors open, 
and they got out of the premises. in safety. It was ascer- 
‘ained that the fire originated in the room where the female 
ae at needlework. She says she left off work soon after 

ry family had retired, and went to bed, and had been 
i, eep long before she was awoke and found the place on 
— The only property saved out of Mr Waller's residence 

48 two caskets, one containing money and the other jewel- 
J ry of great value. Mr Waller, who only returned from 
rial im the Kast Indies, with his family, a fortnight since, 
al eet sufferer, being wholly uninsured, havin lost almost 
which possessed, besides an immense quantity of curiosities, 
Todi he had been upwards of tweuty years collecting in 


x0 Sunday night e fire broke out in the bedrooms of the 
ret Reform Clubhouse, For nearly half-an-hour previous 
its discovery, a strong smell of fire was perceptible in the 
- ing, and on some of the domestics proceeding up stairs 
the fen’ one of the doors on the third floor, they found 
ceiling ing in flames, and spreading rapidly through the 
cared $ into the rooms below. Plenty of water being pro- 
pas was aren oxtingnieyed, and the gem com- 
ng up the flooring. Four large beams and joists 
on to be on fire, which were quickly put out, and all 
ed reer The cause is supposed to be the over 

e flues, 
oa fe, oss by a destructive fire in Upper Thames street 
an ecto - not » Ce gg ha ea although 
pace of grou occu stores, 
parehouses, d “ of w: Bin An 


ae will fall on the Sun smn he ating oda 
the Piet damaged in the neighbourhood are insured ia 
bat the 2? Sun, and several other offices to about 75,0001, 
lien wens putt of injury ia within 1,0004 Providentially ne 


THE EXAMINER. 





INQUESTS. 

A lengthened inquiry was institated at the Crown, Spital- 
fields, on the body of Emma Butfoy, aged 18, daughter of 
Mr Abiah Butfoy, landlord of the Weaver’s Arms, Brown's 
lane, who committed self-destruction—William Miller said 
he was potboy at the Weaver’s Arms. On Sunday evening 
James Durant, who lodged in his master’s house, told him 
he was wanted. He went into the kitchen and saw the de- 
ceased, who gave him half-a-crown to go for a pennyworth 
of arsenic, as she wanted to lay it about the cellar to poison 
the rats. She appeared at that time as if she had been cry- 
ing. Witness knew that guinea-pigs and fowls were kept 
there, but he said nothing of the vences of arsenic to 
them. Durant was in the kitchen washing himself at the 
time deceased gave witness the half-crown. He was not 
aware if there was any attachment between deceased and 
Durant. Believed she had not quarrelled with him, but she 
had quarrelled with her brother Thomas on the previous 
Wednesday, and he gave her a black eye. When he re- 
turned with the arsenic, he gave it to the deceased in the 
presence of her father, who was at the time in the kitchen, 
saying, “there it is.’ He took no notice; he is near- 
sighted, and rather deaf. About twenty minutes after he 
again went into the kitchen, and deceased told him to go 
and get half a pint of beer at the bar. He got her the beer, 
and then went to the tap-room. He returned immediately 
after, and on taking up the pot discovered some white 

wder round the rim. He became alarmed, and told Mr 

olding, another lodger, his fears, and they went in toge- 
ther, and told his mistress. Deceased was then up stairs. 
This was about half-past five o'clock. He told deceased's 
mother he had fetched the arsenic, and she then ran up 
stairs, and when she came down, she said, “ she was sure 
Emma had not taken it, and I had onl 
them.” He heard the deceased was dead the next morning. 
—Jane Butloy said, when informed about the arsenic, she 
went up stairs and found deceased in the club-room, and she 
appeared quite well, Witness went to bed soon after the 
house was closed, and supposed deceased had gone before ; 
did not go and see after her. Between one and two o'clock 
on Monday morning she came to her room and said she was 
very ill all over. She continued getting worse, and died 
about four o’clock. She then sent for medical aid. She 
was not aware if deceased was attached tv any one except a 
Mr Kay. The deceased had been very flighty and passion- 
ate of late, and strange in her manners.—The coroner and 
jury, having made some strong comments on the apparent 
neglect and unfeeling conduct of the mother, returned a ver- 
dict of “ Tewporary insanity.” 

An inquiry was instituted before Mr Wakley, M.P., at 
the Star and Garter, Kensington, into the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the death of Mr John Leeson, aged a ag 
—The deceased was a master bricklayer, residing at No. 13 
Earl street, Kensington. He married, about eight years 
since, a widow, which union turned out anything but a happy | 
one, and for the week or two previous to deceased's deat 
they slept in separate rooms. On Wednesday the deceased 
appeared in his usual health and spirits, and having attended 
to his business during the day, retired to rest about ten, as 
stated by the servant, in perfect health and quite sober. The 
widow of the deceased, however, in her evidence, declared 
that he was much given to drinking and very passionate, 
adding that he had scarcely been sober dering the fortnight 
previous to his death. She also said that on the morning 
on which he committed the rash act he came into her bed- 
room about half-past four o’clock, but did not state his object 
for doing so, and at six o’clock he was discovered by the 
maid-servant hanging by a rope from a scaffold-pole in a 
shed at the rear of the premises, with his feet touching the 
ground, but quite dead.—The jury remarked on the extra- 
ordinary difference in the evidence of the widow and the 
other witness 8 as to the sobriety of the deceased, and were 
anxious to enter into evidence as to the conduct of Mrs 
Leeson towards the deceased, alleging that she was on the 

int of leaving him to go to Bath, and had even removed 
on things, as well as most of the furniture, previous to the 
suicide of the deceased, whose visit to her bed-room that 
morning was to induce her to kiss and be friends, which she 
refused to do, and he in consequence went and hanged him- 
self; but the Coroner said it was not the province of the 
jury to enter into such evidence. They had only to ascer- 
tain if the death of the deceased had been caused by his own 
act, and if so, the state of his mind at the time. If the con- 
duct of the wife had been ever so taunting and spiteful to- 
wards her husband, no notice could be taken of it in their 
verdict, and it was perfectly idle to take evidence—even if 
it could be obtained—which could not in any way effect the 
verdict. Such proceedings on the part of the wife as had 
been alleged constituted a moral turpitude of which the law 
could take no coguizance.—After a consideration of half an 
hour, a verdict that “ The deceased hanged himself, being 
at the time of unsound mind,” was returned. 








HARVEST PROSPECTS. 

We lay before our readers, without note or comment, the 
follewiny letter from a very eminent and experienced corn 
merchant. The weather, which since the end of last week 
seemed settling, is again broken, and the stoutest heart may 
well be filled with apprehensions :—“ Woolsley bridge, 
August 8, 1841, I have taken a ride to this place with a 
view of seeing how the crops look, and find them much more 
backward, and in a less promising state, than I anticipated. 
Indeed, the wheat crop is very much injured, and, without 
an immediate improvement in the weather, the consequences 
must be serious in the extreme. Whatever comes, the crop 
will be a very short one, and we must have large importations, 
I jook for a very low, if not a ls, duty in a few weeks, 
which will release about 800,000 quarters of wheat and 
flour. This will be immediately absorbed, for I never knew 
the country so bare of wheat. The farmers have literally 
none, and the stocks in the (set never were less.” — Chronicle. 
——Little progress towards ripening the coro has been made 
during the last week or two, The ear looks well set, but 
the straw is darker than could be desired. Harvest has 
commenced in Bedfordshire —Northampton Mercury.—— 
The harvest has partially commenced in this county. The 
hay harvest is finished with a very abundant crop.— Sussex 
Advertiser.——R from all quarters are very gloomy. 
The hay harvest is nearl completed, and has very 
well got in.— Whitehaven ——We have had another 
fickle week ; good hay will next ear be of high value here. 
We have very good accounts of the hops. The wheats have, 
in many places, been much besten down by the rains. 


Reapinz will commence next week in man 
s of the county.—Hereford Times, wheat looks 
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Derbyshire Paper.——The continuance of wet weather 
threatens to be injurious to the wheat mn We need nt 
describe the consequence of “a fickle harvest,” but at 
present the rain, the cloudy atmosphere, and the absence of 
solar heat, bear but too strong an analogy to the inauspicious 
season of 1816.—Norwich Mercury. We begin to have 
great fears that the corn will be found to have received irre- 
trievable injury. — Derby Chronicle——The spring sown 
portion of wheat is now sufficiently bulky; but more genial 
weather than what has recently been experienced is ab- 
solutely necessary to render it anything like ordinarily pro- 
ductive. Oats and barley are now greatly improved, and 
both bid fair to yield a fall average produce.—East Lothian 
——Av‘the weather has so quickly improved, we hope 
that there will not be such bad consequences as were 
anticipated. The hay crop in this neighbourhood is all 
saved.— Waterford Chronicle.——The harvest has partially 
commenced round this neighbourhood, but we regret to state, 
that owing to the late rains and wind, the corn has been 
much laid, and consequently, in many places, is still quite 
green.—Cambridge Advertiser.——The wheat, barley, and 
oats, have been very much 7 by the high wind and rain 
this last week.—Mardstone Journal.—_—T he wheat harvest 
in this neighbourhood is now become pretty general, and 
from all we can learn there will be a fair average crop,— 
Bury Herald.——Wheat and oats generally look well, and 
of these an abugdaat crop may be anticipated should the 
weather prove fayourable.— Boston Herald.— The cro 
are still looking well, but dry weather for a few days wane 
be highly acceptabli;, The broken and wet weather that 
has lately prevailed has given rise, as generally happens 
about this period, to speculations respecting the result of 
the harvest; and the consequence has been, a rise in the 
rice of corn; so that speculators begin to calculate on 
the probability of such prices,—namely, 71s., 72s., and 73s., 
—os will admit foreign corn at the Ge duties of 63. 84u., 
2s. Bd., and Is. The average of the last six weeks for wheat 
is 65s. 21. ; and if the present price continues, the average 
of the next six weeks, which regulates importation, will 
rise, though not to such a rate as will admit foreign corn at 
any moderate duty. Though all the six weeks’ averayes 
were as high as at present, the yeneral average could not 
be much above 63s. But a further rise, if it were continuing 
for any time, might bring up the average price to 71s., when 
wheat would be admissible at a duty of 6s. 8d. per quarter. 
The averages which are taken into the present account 
range from 65+, 2d. to 68s. 2d, ; the difference is the rise of 
price within the last six weeks, Now, in the next six 
weeks’ uverage the lower price of 65s. 2d. will be thrown 
out, and the present price of 68s, 2d. will be substituted in 
its place if it continue ; or, if the price rise, the higher price 
will come into the calculation of the average. On the other 
hand, all accounts agree that there is a prospect of an 
abundant harvest ; and if the weather continue favourable, 
80 a8 to allow it to be safely got in, it is not likely that the 
price will rise to the importation level.—Glasgow Courier, 
The corn in the neighbourhood is very much beaten 
down, and much of it has an unhealihy colour. After-grass, 
turnips, and potatoes look well, The hay harvest is now 
pretty nearly finished. It has been the longest and worst 
that we have had for many years. The corn harvest will 
be very late in Lancashire and throughout the north of 
England.—Liverpool Times.——Several wheat and barley 
fields are beyinning to colour, but a late harvest is now 
inevitable.— Dumfries Courier.——T he injury is far greater 
than any which existed last year, but does not prevail to 
such an extent as in some previous seasons. Though we 
have to regret that the damage is so great this year, yet it 
is not so general as most persons are led to believe, 
Drogheda Journal. We have had an occasional gleam of 
sunshine, but scarcely sufficient to redeem the injury done 
to the growing crops, particularly the wheat, which, we 
regret to perceive, is completely prostrated in many places 
in this neighbourhood : indeed, we fear the serious appre- 
hensions felt will, unfortunately, be too surely realised. 
Similar weather prevailed in the neighbouring counties 
of Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Wexford, and the same 
fearful results have followed as in our own locality. — 
Waterford Chronicle, If the prospect last week was 
gloomy, it is much more so now, “rain, rain, rain,” being 
still the order of the day.— Worcester Chronicle. —— Since 
our last no progress has been made in the harvest in this 
neighhourhood, for we have scarcely hada day without rain, 
The wet weather which has been experienced at Eastbourne, 
in common with other parts of England, has kept back the 
harvest. Some of the early wheat has, however, been 
reaped ; and, should the ensuing week prove fine, the harvest 
in this neighbourhood will commence yenerally.—Brighton 
Gacette. The weather seems to be now somewhat settled, 
and should it prove fine, harvest will be general in this 
district in the course of the present week. — Western 
Luminary. The wheat fields in every direction exhibit 
a considerable quantity of rust; and, let the remajnder of 
the season turn out as it may, the sample will be inferior. 
Oats are indifferent, eppetey the late sown, which stand 
thin upon the ground; and in high districts the year will be 
far advanced before they come to the sickle. Of barley we 
cannot say anything, there being little cultivated in this 
neighbourhood. The potatoe crop will also be deficient— 
failures ure more extensive than we believed them to be 
when we last wrote.—Northern Whig. Since our last 
the weather has been, on the whole, un ropitious. The 
acecuats from the interior are chequered, but they are 
generally unsatisfactory ; from Englaud and Scotland some- 
what better, but still bad. The wheat in Ireland is all but 
ruined.—Dublin Evening Post,——Here and there a field 
is laid, but we believe no extensive damage has been done ; 
at the same time the prospects, considering the advanced 
staye of the season, are far from being as favourable as 
could be desired,—Cork Reporter. — i 

been greatly prostrated about a fortnight ago by heavy rain, 
had generally recovered its erect position; but has 

been humbled by the heavy rains which took place since 
Tuesday.— Drogheda Argus.——We trust that, should the 
present warmth continue, the harvest will be somewhat of 
an average crop,—Ballyshannon Herald.——The weather 
the dhe gent week has been continually wet and cold, and, 
althoug noserions Iigery Bas 9a coeemeesiee ane 
by it, the hay harvest will be materially injured and impeded. 
—Limericl Chronicle.—Hay-muking, which has not y 
been completed, is at a com stand. The poorer classes 
invariably permit their ows to remain too long uncut. 
Roscommon Journal,—— Previous to the last week the 
wheat and oat 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE. 


iwence of harvest prospects we give as amply, and 
wear agin as various, bs ~ space will permit. That 
it is almost uniformly unfavourable, is a circumstance that 
deepens to a fearful extent the uncheering complexion ol 
the information brought by every post of the resent state 
of trade and commerce, and of t e distress of the indus- 
trious and manufacturing classes in many parts of the 
te levies from the Liverpool Times a statement which 
should carry conviction with it :—** During the last week, 
the Liverpool cotton market continued in a dull and de- 
clining siate, American cotton having fallea jd. per 
und, and other varieties having barely maintained their 
ormer prices, with a very limited demand. Nothing else 
could have been anticipated in the present state of the 
manufacturing districts, in which the failures continue to 
be most frightful, and the depression universal, We 
trust this state of things will have the effect of convincing 
those in this town who recently joined in the clamou 
against what they were pleased to call the Millocrats, and 
whu have been attempting to persuade the people of Liver- 
pool that this port might continue to flourish, notwith- 
standing the depression of the manufacturing districts, 
how inseparable the connexion is between their prosperity 
and ours. Almost all other branches of business are as 
dull as the cotton wade. Sugar has declined slightly in 
price, after having been on the rise for some weeks, owing 
to the usual increase of the demand for preserving pur- 
poses.” And it appears from a statement of the deliveries 
of raw sugar in that port from the Ist of January to the 
24th July, that the consumption of sugar is, in round 
numbers, one-third Jess, with a fall in price of one-third, 
which can only be accounted for by the diminished means 
of the people to consume it, from high prices of the other 
necessaries of life aud want of employment. The cotton 
market has been wolully flat, though the latest reports 
exhibit a slight improvement, the sales reaching 3,000 
bales. 

In Manchester, business continues in the same unsatis- 
factory state. Both the cloth and yarn market this week 
were extremely flat, and still lower rates were offered, and, 
when sales were made, pretty generally submitted to. 
This untoward state vf things seems to have arisen from 
the want of confidence which is so apparent, as well as 
from the rumours of heavy failures being on the tapis in 
different quarters. Under these circumstances, it 1s not 
surprising that the attention of the spinners and manu- 
facturers should be directed to an abridgment of the hours 
of labour. 

The stock of tea in the metropolis, according to the last 
returns, viz., to the commencement of this month, was 
rather more than 11,000,000 lbs, below what it stood at 
an the corresponding period of 1840, being 26,000,000 Ibs. 
The total stock in the United Kingdom is stated at 
32,000,000 lbs. ‘here have been some large sales this 
week. 

THE FUNDS.—SATURDAY, ELEVEN O’CLOCK, 
(From the List of Messrs Wolfe, Brothers, Stock-brokers, Change alley.) 


Price. Price. 








BRITISH. FORBION. 





Do. Account....,....- 
3 per Cent. Reduced... 
34 New Danish 

3f Dutch 24 per Cent..... 
Frenck 3 per Cent..... 
Mexican 6 per Ct. New 
Port. Regency 
Russian 

Spanish 

Ditto Deferred 

Ditto Passive 


Price. 


Reduced 

Long Annuities 

Bank Stock 

India Stock 
Excheguer Bills...... 
India Bonds 














SHARE LIST. | Shares. 
£ 
100 
100 
100 
100 
25 
100 
50 
100 





Birmingham and Derby Railway. . 55 
Birmingham and Gloucester Do... 
Bristol and Exeter Do. ....... eer 
Cheltenbam & Great Western Do. 
Eastern Counties De. ..........-- 
Great Western Do. 
Do Half Shares 
Grand Junction Do. ............ as 
Gosport De ° 
Liverpool and Manchester De, .. 
Londom and Brighton Do. ........ 
London and Blackwall Do. ...... 
London and Birmingham Do. .... 
London and Greenwich Do....... 
London aad South Western Do. .. 
London and Croydon Do. ........ 
Manchester and Leeds Do, 
Midland Counties Do. 
North Midland Do. 
South-Eastern and Dever ° 
York aad North Midland De. .... 
Australasia Bank .. 
British North American Do, .... 
Colonial Do GOide chee 
London Joint Stock Do. .......... 
London and Westminster Do.... 
Union ef Australia Do. .......... 
United States Do, eee eereeeeter 
Kast London Water Works ...... 
rand junction Do. ...........+.+ 
West Middlesex Pi sh b6 ids oe ods 
East and West India Decks ...... 
London Do. (Dividend, 3s. 6d.).... 
St Katherine's Do. Web nase 
Grand Junction Canal..... i aie de ‘ 
Regent's Do, (Dividend, 5s. 64.).. 
imperial Gas eerreeeee ee eeeee seer 


eee eeeeeeeree 


Uninster 
Alliance Lnsurance 
Atlas 


Ragle Do. 
Guardian Do, )....0. 00.20.0200 


CORN MARKETS. 


(Prom Messrs Gtttes and tiorne's Vireuias./ 
Coan Excaayés. Mexvar, Avucust 9.—Sinco Friday sii 
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is yet done tothe Wheat crop; with the finest weather, how- 
ever, the quality cannot be very: fine—and with ordinary wea 
ther it will probably be coarse—and when supplies of the new 
crop are brought to merket, the effect will be seen in the 
querages, which will probably be kept down as they were kept 
own in the autumn of 1828, when, in consequence of the bad 
ey of the new Wheat, the averages were a long time kept 
wn, and consequently the duty on foreign kept up, although 
the price of good Fiour rose in \ittle more six weeks nearly 
20s, a sack, namely, from 458s., which it was in the 
week of August, to 75s., which it was in the last week of Sep 
tember. The supplies of Essex Wheat to day were large, not 
however so large as ou thisday week. There is no hew Wheat 
at market. English Wheat is quoted te. to 2s. dearer than last 
Monday, but not dearerthan on Friday. Bonded is ted 4s. 
to 5s. dearer than last Monday. Danzig at 65s. aad Rostock at 
63s., and higher prices are asked. re is no alteration in 
Barley. Oats are heavy sale at last Mooday’s curreucy. The 
advance obtained at Liverpool led us to look for better prices 
here, but at present without avail. The to 4 of Town 
made household Flour is raised to 65s. per sack. For Canada 
to deliver next Thursday week, when the duty oo it wil) 
agp fall to the lowest point, 39s. per barrel is demanded. 
‘or American in bond 33s. would be given. 





Per qr. Per qr. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, ' Oata, Irish Feed...... 165 24: 
and Suffolk, red .... 72s 78s |} —— Ditto Black ...... 218 24 
Ditto, white.. 77s 80s —— Ditto Potato...... 
Lincoln, Cam- | Malt, Suffolk and Nor- 
bridge, and Norfolk, | folk, pale.,.......... 
FOG ivteet. ie sesseee —8 —8 Beans, English Har- 
Ditto, white.. —si-—s TOWS cosscuce eeeeee 
Danutzic (free) Ditto, old .... 
753 —s | Foreign (free).. 332 38 
Barley, English Malt- | Peas, English White, . 38s 40s 
ing, and Chevalier.. —s —s | 


Boilers . 383 4ie 
Grinding & Bere 28s 34s | Blue .......+.. 47s 60: 
Distillers ...... —s 378 | Gray and Maple 40s 42- 
Oats, English Feed.... 258 278 | Flour, per sack, Town- 
— Polands . 278 308 made Household.... 60s 65 
268 28s Essex, Suffolk, 


—— Potato and Scotch 27s 30s and Nortolk 


50s Sir 





Cexn ExcuanGe, Parivar, Avovst 13.—We had a storm 
of wind and rain on Tuesday night and Weduesday morning, 
which caused great alarm for the Wheat harvest, which has 
commenced all through the south-eastera counties, but yester- 
day and to-day the weather has become more settled in appear- 
ance. Wheat in bond was inquired for on Wednesday at 5s. 
advance on Monday’s currency. To-day purchases could be 
made at very little over Monday's pricea. The duty on foreign 
Wheat will go down a little again next Thursday, avd op 
Canada Wheat will fall to 6d. a qr., but there is very little of 
it im the country. Barley in bond is inquired for, and there 
are several cargoes at hand, but we do not hear of many sales. 
Uats are generally held for an advance, and where sales are 
made needy buyers are forced to give 6d. advance. There is 
no alteration in Flour. What little Canada Flour is here will 
be released next Thursday at the low duty. 





IMPORTATIONS 
Into London from August 8 to August [2, both inclusive. 


| Wheat. Barley.) Oats. | Malt. [ Flour. 
Qrs. 


2470 








Qrs. 
3880 


Qrs. 
3210 
6120 


Qrs. 
5050 4580 scka. 
— acks 


— beis. 


English & Scotch 


Fereign ot hg 4700 


Wheat. 





Gazette Averages. Barley.| Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 


Week ended July 30 | Zils 5d| 348 6d] 238 9d)35s lld| 4ls Sij4ds Su 
Six Weeks (Governs 
DUty)....--eeseeereeees 66s 4d] 32s lldj] 22s 8d|35s 2d 39s 8d [435 2d 
SMITHFIELD MARKETS, Faivay. 


| At Market. 














Prices per Stone. 


Fria, 
716 
313 

$28u 


551 





Monday. 
3120 .... 
Onlwes .<vescess 8 (UNS occ 
46 Gdto ds 4d | Sheep & Lambs 274lv .... 
- 48 2d to Se 2d | Pigs... .e.eeeeee Tl .... 

Prices of Hay apd Straw, per lead of 36 trusses. 
Hay ... 34 5s Od to 4d 178 6d | Clover. . 32 10s Od to Gd 04 Ud 

Straw .... 2¢ 58 0d to 2d 10s 0d 


Pe eeeee 38 4d to 48 10d 
see 48 Od to 5a Od 
.... 4810d to 5s 4d 


- ~~ — -_-~— _ —_——— 


The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending August 10, is 30s. 34d. 
per cwt. 





HOP MARKET, Monpar. 


Considerably more business was done last week than for 
some time previously. Good Hops of all sorts are in request, 
aud the duty is this day estimated at not more than 150,0u0Z. to 
155,0002. Slack bine now appears in Mid. Kent, as well as 
the Weald and Sussex, and this, together with an increase of 
mould, makes the trade of opinion that the ducy is by no 
means underrated. 


COAL MARKET, Wepngspayr. 


Price of Coals per ton at the close of the market:—Bel] 
and Robson’s Hartley, 16s 6d—Chester Main, 16s—Ord's Kea 
heugh, 15s—Ponto Windsor, 15s—Tantield Moor, 20s—Wes 
Hardey, 19s 6d. Wall's End :—Clennell, 16s—-Clark and Co, 
i6s—Heaton, 198 64—Hedley, 19s—Hilda, 18s 9d—Hots pur, 18. 
— Newmarch, !8s— Riddell’s, 19s 64— Eden Main, 19s 6a— 
Braddy\l’s Hettoo, 2is 34—Lambton, 2ls 3d—Russell’s, 21s 3d 
— Caradoc, 2is 3d—Cassop, 2ls 3d— Hartlepool, 2is 3d — 
Haswell, 2is 34——Belmont, 20s 6d-—— Pemberton, 10s 61—— 
Stewart's, 2ls 6d— Whitwell, 20s—Howden, 198 34—Reynuold’s 
Hartlepool, 18s—Tennant’s, 208 64—Thoraley, 194 34—bar- 
rington Tees, 178—Brown’s Deanery, 10s 6d—south Durham, 
19s ¥d—Seymour Tees, 19s to 20s 94—West Hetton, 19s 34— 
Biyth, 14s 34-——Cowpen, 17s 64——Hartley, l¥s Howard's 
Netherton Main, 16s 94—Newton’s Main, 15s—Elgin, 158.— 
Ships arrived, 103. 
—— EE — 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, August 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. Bamforth and J. Maite, Holmfirth, Yorkshire, painte:s— 
T. Foster and J. Palmer, Upper W hitecross street, carpenters 
—R. Winnall and B. Farmer, Wellingtou, Shropshice, grocers 
—T. Hier and BE. Robathan, Bassaleg and Risca, Monmouth 
shire, surgeons—S. Lees aud Co, Ashton-unde:-Line, roller 
makers —J, and D. Rovertsom, Liverpool, joiners—G. Watkins 
aod H, Yeomans, Lianelly, Breconshire, grocers—Kyme and 
Jepson, York, linen drapers—Baines and Sutcliffe, ilalifax, 
Yorkshire, bobbin manufacturers—Simpson and Moor, Furoi- 
val’s inu, Holvorn, aitorueys—M. Bird and H. M. Hyctt, Chel. 
tepham, milliners——Lioyd and Rowbotham, Manch , 
potens gun manufacturers—T. Haynes, J, Skinner, an 

orsiey, Coleman street, ond Wilson street, Finsbury, car 
penters ; as f. a eggerus eynes—S. Hagon and J. Ward, 
working jewellers—E. T. M ith and J.B. Pit, Ludiow, 
Shropshire, surgeons— Archer and Co, and Yapp, Williams, 
aad Co. Worcester, wholesale re—W. Cooma, P. Harris, 
4. Silvester, T. Robinson, a C. lagle, W estbromwich, 
Staffordekire, ironfounders—D. Holder ana W_. Wiilia, Clere- 


mont mews, Gle:kenwell, | satable ke —- ‘ 
Herron, Teversham, Pei g nines Lad lane, F snchestee w re 


; as far as 
Loxley, 
shire teots— 














ing the wea the is has been. fine, 

barometer h grad ; Saturd d yester- 
day, and the heavy doude fi, ye Guth Gant hroneea 
& cetura of wet weather, It is asserted that mo material harm 


ware—A. Mallilieu and A. ¢. 


Tydvil, Glamorganshire, news ropri 
Dobb, ickersley, Yorkshire, stone’ mona’ ref. an 
Sutherland, Aberdeen, ee, Jan 
Glasgow, and Jamieson, Ledward, and Co, Me 


regards J. Hutcheson. 
INSOLVENT. 


M. Blood, North Audley street, surgeon, 


9 BANKRUPTs. 
T. Taylor, Royston, Hertfordshire, innkeeper. 
ford row. ; 

J. A. Warren and J. F. Taylor, Little 
George's in the Kast, ship chandlers, 
street. 


(Church, Bed. 
Hermita 
(Walton, . 


t FF Manch 1k Wapping 
. Farr, Manchester, silk manufacturer, 
Temple : cturer. (Jobnson ang Co, 


H. Ford, Manchester linen draper. [T 

’ Hasing lane. , " per. [Turner and Hensman, 

H. Nelson endleton neashire isi 

Milne and Co. Temple. ») Bfovenes, shopkeeper, 

G. B. Scholes, Locteck Hall, Lancashire, 

at and te er Tow. 

*» Wilson, Liverpool, fancy shaw] dealer, (Oliver, Ola 

J. Beooks, Bristol, British sugar manuf ‘ Jewry, 
Whitmore, Bedford row. or owiacwurer. (White aud 

[Adlington and Co. 


muslin manufacturer, 


G. Last, Birmingham, general merchant. 


Bedford row. 
. - w.t ErVIDENDS, 

eptember I, - Earle, Castle street n 
coach master—September 1, J. M. Hervey, Bick ieigeact 
treet, iroofounder—September 15, G. Whitehead, Fleet st “ 
printer, and Beyle street, Burlington gardens, sceivener—Seo" 
vember 3, H. Rawdon, York, brush manufacturer—Septembrr 
3, E, Sergeant, Barrow, Lincolnshire, draper— September | 
C. Webster, Manchester, banker ~ September 2, B. \,, Brown,’ 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, cooper—September 9, J. A. Winkfieid 
Lynn Regis, Nortolk, draper—August 31, R. Griffiths, New. 
port, Shropshire, mercer—September 6, G, Brown, Southam : 
oo, timber merchant—August 31, W. and J, Wilken, Boston, 
Lincoloshire, drapers— August 31, E. Jeanes, High street’ 
Exeter, bokseller—Ovtober 12, t. Booth, Great Driffield’ 
York, shoemaker—September 4, B. M. Ryder, ingston-upon- 
Hull, grocer—Sep’ember 6, W. Williams, Bridge, Keut brewer 
~ September |, 5S. Gans, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, farvier — 
September 1, 5. Smith, Manchester, engraver. 


CERTIFICATES—Aveusr 31, 

T. Bowden, Topsham, Devoo, shipwright — W. Garrard, 
Exmouth street, Clerkenwell, linen draper—E. Radenhurst 
Birmingham, glass chandelier maker—W. Thowp»on Monk. 
wearmouthshore, Durkam, ship builder—J, Bedingfield, Stow- 
market, Suffolk, surgeon—W. M. Nobbs, Maiden lane, hotel 
keeper, and Upper Seymour street, Kuston square, chemist 
and druggist G. Blenkarn, Watling street, warehouseman— 
4. Dudley, Bristol, builder—J. Blanch, Bath, iroumonger— 
ti, and J. Wilkins, London wall, aed Pirna, Saxony, wool 
merchante——J. Hebbiewhite, Kiugston-upou Hull, woollea 
draper—W. Holcrott, Bolton le-Moors, bookseller—J. Profit, 
jun, Darlaston, Stafford, buckle maaufacturer—H. Cox, Not- 
tiogham, grocer—A_ Fothergill, Rochdale, Lancashire, cotwoa 


spinner, 

. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

J. Keiiler, Glasgow, builder—T. Johusvone, Trinity, market 
gardener. 


Friday, August 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. Bromley and J. M. Brack, King’s p'ace, Commercial road, 
St George’s, lead merchants—H. Perkins and Co. Swansea, 
coal merchaunts—C Smale and tt. A, Harvie, Bidetord, Devon- 
shire, attorneys—J. Davis und J. Clifford. Northampton, coach 
makers —J, Fuonell and W. Hawes, Brighton, poulerers—G. 
bompson and E. Creswell, Manchester, attorneys— D. Arthur 
and K. B. Topham, Manchester, packers—G. Grumbridge and 
E. 5. Speakman, Ratchil higuway, linen drapers - J. L. and C. 
J. Clarke, Tauntoa, Sumersetshire, Grepore.— & and E. J. 
Harris, Dorchester, seedsmeun—S, and W. P. Ware, Chard, 
Sowmersetshire, surz;cous—H, Ashton and W. Withnell, Liver- 
pool and Dominica, merchants——Ann Sellers and Frances 
Pierce, Exeter, baby linen wakers—E. Hembry aod I, Smart, 
Frampton Cotterell, Gloucestershire, millers —J. James, jun. 
aad H. Leach, Newport, Monmouthshire, merchantsa—E. 
Myers and S. Steraberg, Cheltenham, pawnvrokers—G. R. 
aud 1. R, Chappeli, Manchester, fustian manufacturers—D. 
Haigh and J. Stanfield, Wakeficld, Yorkshire, woolstaplers— 
KE. and J. Marsha‘t, Clifton street, Finsbury, pewterers—W. 
H. Story and KR. Robinson, Bond street, tailurs—M. aud A. 
Wilkin, Loudon and Liverpool, general ogents—G F. Whid- 
borne and W. Ocock, Judd street, Brunswick square, surgeons 
—Gwya and Co, Ramsgate, Keut, wine lerchanis, as fat as 
regards J.B. Thomson —Smith, Bescock, and Taunett, rege 
Foundry, Leeds, machine makers; 48 far as regards R. Taylor, 
S. Fetcher, and A, Arcker—J. Hall and J. Barton, eae, 
hithe, contractors—W. Turebull and T. Cowan, jun b> ri 
Northumberiand, linen drapera—Zeptel, Ganter, and Co. pot 
dersfield, Yorkshire, and Uldbam, Lancashne, German 


kere. 
es BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
T. Picks ock. Clement’s lane, City, merchant. 


9 BANKRUPTS. 
G. Anton and G. D. Mitchell, Cora Rxchenges | Hut lane, 
: . ory and Co. Throgmor' reet. 
J. Newnan Hab Pg eee te Ryde, Isle of Wight, linen drapers. 
Hardwick and Davidson, Catéaton street. 
7; * hite, East Cowes, Isle ot Wight, ship builder. {Lambert, 
Raywood buildings, Gray's ima. : 
G. Nowstns Mariock - sontersetahire, builder. (Craggs Harpur 
street, Red Lion square. 4 
H. Clifton, ath bay Werveytes, proctor. [Hall, New Bos 
well court, Lincoln's ina. ; . 
J. Smith, T. Eogley, and B. Smith, Manchester, Scotch ware 
housemen. | Baxter, Lincolu's ma Gelds. Jenkins acd 
A. Foster, Bridgwater, Sumersetshire, draper. [ 
Abbott, New inn. : ’ and 
W. and 4. Losh, Manchester, calico printers [Abobott 
Arney, Charlotte street ord 3q * 
G. ee South Shields, Durham, victualler. [ Hodgson, 
Broad street buildings. 


eh realy 
September 4, J. Firth, Webver s ' r 
ticeubllans” December 27, H. Harri, ahh g rps soe ash 
—September 6, G. B. Orchard, Bath, upbolstere Sep 
3, U. Pletcher, Horsforth, Yorkshire, cloth man — on i 
tember 3,7. Stanley, Leeds, cloth merchant 5 on Armsby» 
Bainbridge, Leeds, woolatapler— September 2 | Se pte io 
Wotton under-Edge, Gloucestershire, oom 1 Serdar 
and Li, RJ, and J. Fowles, Rochdale Remar toumon brewer 
Septewber §, J. Hawes, Stoke Ferry, 0 Hail, woollen 
~ September 3, J. Hebbiewhite, Kingion-veee ; 
draper—September 8, J, Ware, Tiverton, tna r 
~ September 7, W. T. Barker, Birmingham, ¥ a ry 
22, G. Franks, Newcastle upue- THe, p paar 
T. Mullins, Bridgwater, Somersetshire, S¢f1 a be r 
9,3. Wilt n, Boston, Lingolnshire, carPe 
ii, H. Keale, Liverpool, grocer. 
CERTIBICATES—Sert ‘hen > at , 
T. Watkinson, jun. M ith stre t, Vier : 4 
} c sem 
jue. 


Treanor, Birmingham, & rdwareman—T. BY 
tingbamslire, tarmer—T, B, Procter, draper—4. 


r—H. Sayers, Hapstead Green, 


k 
Marreco, Ne 


“aan and W. , 


8, v C a 





Huntingdonshize, millers i. aod B peatahy, Abvoton Mill, bam, 


boat builder—-M. R, Kymer, Buc 
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SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

wanro, Glasgow, writer — J. Ross, Portobello, spirit 

Ww. ~— ‘inclis, Glasgow, writer—A. Mason, Ayr, shop. 

ae teins. Esinburgh, cow feeder—J. Baiu, Port Glas- 


gow, bakers 
= ° °°» 
BIRTHS. 


inst. at Eslington House, Northumberland, the 
ot the. Hon. H. T. Liddell, M.P., of twins, a boy and a 


girl. inst. in Cambridge terrace, H yde park, the lady 
On the Mond Head, Bart, of a daughter. 


eo 9th inst. at Wanlip Hail, in the county of Leicester, 


the lady of Sir G. Palmer, Bart., of a son. 
Qa 








the Sth inst. at Clapham rise, Mrs George Cattermole, of 


* On Monday evening a party, who had been to spend the 
- Hampton Court, were on their return from that place, 
day @ jeasure van, when on arriving near town, one of them, a 
~ ed woman, named Robins, residing in Chapel street, Long 
marr jermondeey, was suddenly taken in labour, and before she 
poor | be removed from the van was delivered of a boy. Assist- 
coul rendered her, and after a delay of an hour or two, she 
as conveyed in the van to her own residence. The mother 
and child are doing well. 53 

On Thursday, in Eaton place, the lady of Sir John Rae 

Reid, Bart., M.P., of a son. 
MARRIED. 

A few days since, at Heverle, the Prince of Aremberg to 
Princess Aldobrandiri. The ceremony was performed by 
Monsignore Fomari, the Pope's Nuncio. ; 

On the Ist inst. at his residence in High street, Sunderland, 
Jacob Joseph, Exq., an highly respected Israclite, to Miss Eli- 
gabeth Samuel, of Rotterdam. Phis marriage was solemnised 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the Jews. The bride 
was into the room close veiled, elegantly dressed, sup. 
rted by ber mother and a female friend, and led round the 

idegroom under a canopy, thrice, when the marriage service 
commenced, and was cloved by tive bridegroom putting on the 
bride’s finger a ring, when he declared that he took her to be 
bis wife according to the custom of the children of Israel, and 
also put in her hand the marriage contract written in Hebrew, 
and signed; after which the bridegroom drank a little wine 
out of a-glass, and when the bride had also partaken, he 
dashed the glass tothe floor with great force, and stamped 
with his feet on the fragments. Ahout eighty persons were 
present, both Jews, elegantly dressed, and Gentiles, when 
they sat down toa plentifal dinner. The graces were chanted 
in Hebrew, and afterwards the seven blessings. Every atren- 
tion was given to such of the Gentiles as were present.— 
Northern Times, 

DEATHS. 


A few days since, Lady Prideaux, of Farway. Itis onlya 
few weeks ago that she was married to Sir Edmund Prideaux 
under the happiest auspices, and their uuptials rendered Sid- 
mouth a scene of universal festivity. 

Oo Saturday last, at Charlton, Gloucestershire, Lady Mary 
Morgele. The deceased was second daughter of the late, and 
aunt of the present Earl of Listowel. 

Oo the 26th ult. at Paris, Lady Mary Brudenell Bruce. 
Her Ladyship’s remains were interred last week in the Eng- 
me burial ground in that capital, the deceased lady's brothers, 

arl Bruce and Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P., attending as chiet 
mourners, 

On Thursday, whilst he was walking through the street, 
James Henry Blake, Esq., QC. He laboured under a disease 
of the heart.— Dublin Kvening Post. 

On the 9th ipst. at Ifley, Oxford, in the 78th year of her 
age, Rosamira, relict of the late William Nowell, Esq., Vice 
Admiral of the Blue. 

On the 10th inst. at Upper Clapton, aged five years, Ger- 
trude Elizabeth, the youngest child of Dr Bowring, M P., of 
Queen square, Westminster. 














THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

' Splendid revivals and novelties—Mr Macready on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday.—Sheridan Krowles’s popular Plays—William 

Tellon Monday, and Virginius on Thursday.—Last Week but ‘Two of 

Madlle Celeste, in consequence of her provincial engagement, who will 

apeees in the highly successful comedy of Foreign Affairs, or the Court 

of Queen Anne.—Mr Wallack on Monday, Thursday, and Friday. 


N MONDAY wiil be performed (first time at this 

_Theatre) WILLIAM TELL. William Tell, Mr Macready. With 
the New Comedy of FOREIGN AFFAIRS; or, ‘The Court of Queen 
Anne. St Lewis, Madile Celeste; Courstal, Mr Webster; Baron Fitz- 
stoutz, Mr Strickland ; Lady Bell, Miss P. Horton; Raroness Fitzstoutz, 
Mrs Stirling. And MY FRIEND THE CAPTAIN. 

On Tuesday, LOVE A LA MODE. Sir Archy Macsarcasm, Mr 
Maywood. With FOREIGN AFFAIRS; or, The Court of Queen Anne. 
a ig SCOTTISH GOLD MINE; being for the Benefit of Mr 
With Bon gay THE LADY OF LYONS. And FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
aon Thursday, VIRGINIUS. Virginius, Mr Macready. With FOREIGN 
CAPT Hig Of The Court of Queen Anne. And MY FRIEND THE 
And other #6 Ra pt al AFFAIRS; or, The Court of Queen Anne. 
_On Saturday (last time but one), MONEY. And FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSER. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MISS FORTESCUE, 

Qs’ FRIDAY, a Variety of Entertainments, in which 
pl Mrs Glover, Mrs Waylett, Mr Keeley, and Miss Fortescue will 
pear. A. the course of the evening Mr John Parry will sing (by desire) 
ete and Brvdse Wear 

, tivate Boxes to be had at the Theatre, and at all the 
wmeatiag, and of Miss Fortescue, 14 Hart street, Bloomsbury square. 


AJ . ra) sy, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—LAST WEEK 
tos fe rag ot, of the GREAT WIZARD of the NORTH'S perform- 
Youths, It j ritish Metropolis,—Last Six Nights of the Harmonious 
aan t is with deep regret that the Wizard puts forth the above 
po one ent, but as p ations are about to be made on an extensive 

is opening of the Adelphi ‘Theatre for its theatrical season, the 
therefore thm Pelled rematurely to finish his season of wonderment ; 
ah ter a ose who wish to see the Wizard and his mighty doings, must 
conchudin stand on the order of going,” but “go at once.” During the 
pa] twelve nights the Wizard will display all his peculiar powers, 
superhuman, which are without parallel in this or any other 


Those who wish to hear 
the ** sweet melody” of the * Bell-ringers,” 
insteneemember that their engagement finishes on Saturday, the l4th 


N.B. No second annou 
: nounc t of ** last week.” 
xen, zn - ; ret 6a. ; Gallery Gd. Second price at Half-past Nine 
» » 18. 
for the Boxes may be taken from Mr Swinburn, at the Box Office, 
Gene i Four. Parties are respectfully informed, that as the 
vate Bow nightly crowded, an early application i: requisite. 
€s, containing six persons, 1/. $s.. Doors open at Half-past 


i the W apprars at Kight o'clock i] 
the eonclnsion of seadfe Editon n 
in Brighton and Sencha — s London engagement, he wi 


J HTL 


i 





NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


UNDER T 
1 HE MANAGEMENT OF Mit H. HALL. 
ma ase of he Fralics of the Fairies.—Barnaby Kudge, with 


powerful . tartlin ’ been 

F audiences with dubounded delight, the Manse. 

( Mat Wi ie ine 
N MOND “the; isp and Barnaby Kudge. 

AY, and during the Week, will be per. 


formed Leman , 
racters by Messrs Rete FROL OF THE FAIRIES. 
Couway, Sa 4. W. Ray, ford, Corrie, » Ma 
Moning funders, HH; Halls” Misses ‘Ferrey, Scott, au te, 
in 






A ‘ 
elvilie, Corrie, Naylor, and Keeley. hich’ 
Acts, founded on the celebrated Work by “ Bez,” 


E ou The itigen of i 
rs Mr H. Lacey ct Mik Mr Callenford 


Pesci in ein far Ml 








THE EXAMINER. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR AND MRS HARRIS. 

N THURSDAY will be performed BARNABY 

_ RUDGE. Principal Characters by Messrs Granby, Selby, Smith, 
and Salter; Mesdames Selby, Harris, Granby, and Miss Fortescue. After 
which, a Fantasia on the Piano, by the celebrated Pianiste, Miss Geary ; 
and a variety of Singing, by Mrs Waylett, Miss Betts, Miss Adeline 
Cooper, Miss A. Lvons, Miss Collett. and Miss Marshall. ‘To conclude 
with the Musical Drama of JOHN OF PARIS, in which Mrs Waylett 
and Mr Keeley will perform. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
REGENT STREET.—FIRST EXHIBITION of, and Lecture 
on, BAIN’S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC PRINTING TELEGRAPH, 
by means of which a banker in London can write a Letter in the office of 
a correspondent in Edinburgh. The letter, with its answer, can be con- 
veyed the 800 miles in a very few minutes. SIXTY PATENTED 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS, by BARWISE and BAIN, MOINAU’S PA- 
TENTED CLOCKS, CARY’'S ORRERY andthe NEW DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, to which a magnificent Fire Scene has been added. PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS, nearly 2,000 Works which display eminent 
Art, Science, and Iegenuity. Microscope, Diver, Diving Bell, and 
popular Lectures and Experiments. CANTON, and other beautiful 
COSMORAMIC VIEWS, are added to the Evenirg Exhibition. 


Admission, Is. 


UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
DD ivi cine daeitienne Gane 
; ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, LOWTHER 
ARCADE, WEST STRAND—Mr CLAUDET is now TAKING 
PORTRAITS and Groups of Figures at this Institution, upon a grenely 
improved plan, in addition to which, by a new application, Mr CLAUDET 
is enabled, without any additional charge, to fix the PORTRAITS and 
render them so durable that they will not fade or turn black. ‘The state 
of the weather offers no impediment to the process, and parties are not 
expected to take their PORTRAITS unless perfectly satisfied with the 
likeness. A performance on the New Musical Instrument, the TER PO- 
DION. daily. MICROSCOPE, PYRELDOTROPE, STEAM GUN, 
ELECTRIC EEL, MODELS, &c. &c. 

Admission, ls. Children, Half-price. 


Open daily, from Half-past Ten till Six o'clock. 
12th August, 1841. 


ATIONAU NOVELTY.—MADAME 
TUSSAUD and SONS have the pleasure to inform their Patrons 
that they are the purchasers of the truly celebrated CORONATION 
ROBES of his late MAJESTY GEORGE the FOURTH, which cost the 
enormous sum of Eighteen Thousand Pounds (embroidered by the Messrs 
Holbecks, of 5 King street, Golden square), which far surpass anything 
ever worn by a British Monarch ; they even excel the gorgeous robes of 
Napoleon. A Room to correspond, surpassing anything in London, has 
been fitted up, in which the Regalia is introduced, being the only display 
of the kind ever seen by a British public. 
Just added, the brave NAPIER. 
Admittance, ls.—Bazaar, Baker street, Portman square.—Opea frem 
Eleven till Dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 





HORT NAP HATS, at 12s. each, to be had of 
W. H. WILKINSON, 80 STRAND. These hats are light, have 
a very genteel appesrance, and are precisely the hat adapted for summer 
wear; in fact, it would be difficult toinvent any thing more appropriate 
for the season. — Wilkinson's guinea Beaver as usual. — Children’s 
Summer Hats and Caps in pleasing variety.—W. H. Wilkinson, 80 
Strand, near Salisbury street. 
( N EVERY SPORTSMAN'S TABLE— 
THORN'S TALLY-HO SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Chops, 
Cutlets, Made Dishes, and all general purposes, is the richest and most 
economical Sauce now in use, imparting a zest not otherwise acquired, 
In bottles, 2s. and 4s. 

** We have tried (crede experto) Thorn’s Tally-ho Sauce, and can pro- 
nounce it exquisite. We know nothing of the ingredients—that we leave 
to such as are more ‘ curious in Fish Sauce’ than we are; but we speak 
to the richness of its flavour, which, to our thinking, would create an 
appetite under the ribs of death.”—Satirist. 

THORN'S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS.—The increasing 
demand for this most delicious properstion proves, beyond all doube, it is 
far superior to anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public for 
Sandwiches, Toast, Biscuits, &c., and an excellent relish for Wine. In 
pots, ls. and 2s. each. 

** We certainly give it a decided preference over anything of the kind 
that ever came under our notice.”—Alexander’s East India Magazine. 

Wholesaleand Ketail, at his [tralian Warehouse, 223 High Holborn, and 
of all Sauce Venders in the World.—\ieware of piracy. 

ORDERS CARRIAGE FREE.—TERMS, NET CASH. 


fb OOPER’s SARSAPARILLA. —* In Eruptive 

Disorders arising from a morbid condition of the Blood, Sarsapa- 
rilla will often have a powerful effect when all other remedies fail.”"— 
Cooper on Diseases of the Skir.. 

HOOPER’S STEAM-PREPAKED ESSENCE is considered by the 
most eminent of the Faculty, the Medical Press, and all who have hitherto 
taken ic, as the best preparation; one triai alone will prove ics great supe- 
r.ority to all others. 

‘* Of Mr Hooper's Steam-prepared Essences we can speak in the highest 
terms; we have found his Sarsaparilla doubly more eective than an) 
other we have ever yet employed.”—Medical Keview. 

in bottles, 4s., 7s. 6d., and Il4s. each, The large bottles contain the 
same quantity of Sarsaparilla as sixteen pints of the Decoction. 

Prepaged and sold by Hooper, Operative Chemist, 43 King William street, 
five doors from London bridge. Sold also by Sanger, 150 Oxford street. 
Prout, 229 Strand; and, on order, by all Patent Medicine Venders in the 
Kingdom, through the Landon Wholesale Houses. 

THE COMPLEXION AND SKIN. 
OWLAND’S KALY DOR.—An odoriferous creamy 
liquid—pleasingly efficacious in dissipating Sun-burns, Tan, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Spots, Redness, and all other Cutaneous Disfigurements; 
renders the Skin delicately fair, soft, and smooth; imparts a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the Complexion, and realizes a delicately white neck, 
nand, and arm. It is invaluable as a renovating aud refreshing wash 
during wravelling or exposure to the sun, dust, or harsh winds, and after 
the unpleasant atmosphere of crowded assemblies. Gentlemen will find 
it peculiarly grateful in allaying irritation after shaving.—Price 4s, 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, duty included. 
*,* Ask for “ ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.” 
Sold by Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


PORTSMEN should see DOUDNEY and SON'S 

CELEBRATED SHOOTING JACKET, 2Is., and the largest and 

best Stock of every description of Sportsmen's Clothing, at 49 Lombard 
street. A Gentlemanly Suit, of the best quality, 3/. 12s. 6d. 

















Superfine Dress Coat.........£2 7 6| Summer Trousers............ £010 6 
Do. Frock do., silk facings 210 0 | Summer Waistcoats.......... 0 7 0 
‘Taglioni, or Great Coats 110 0| Suit of best Liveries.......... 3 3 0 
Fishing or Shooting Coats 1 1 0; Army Cloth Blue Spanish 

Morning Dressing Gowns 015 0| Cloak, 9) yards round... 210 0 
Buckskin Trousers ......... 1 | O| TheNew WaterproofCloak 1 1 0 





Ladies’ elegant Riding Habits, 4/. 4s. 
DOUDNEY and SON, 49 Lombard street.—Established 1784. 


oe ANG,” the CENTRAL FIRE, 
When Ke-shin, or ‘* The Dreaded Hour,” was appointed 
Commissioner at Canton, and every journal headed the jotellloente then 
received, with * Settlement of the Chinese Dispute—Three Mill to 
be paid the English—Trade resumed at Canton,” &c. &c,, CAPTAIN 
PIDDING'S 18 years’ experience of the Chinese told him that his country- 
men had been duped: and he predicted that, “ though Keshin might 
promise — "7 wees never pay a dollar: instead of 
trade, he would enforce its stoppage, to keep 
and that ‘—. wens rue the hour” when he 
romises. ‘The jc now know w 
eroved correct, CAP’ VALN ELLIOT’S or CAPTAIN PIDDING’S; and 
they see that CAPTAIN PIDD 3 jetion has been verified to the 
letter. ‘* YANG,” the Chinese definition of whose name is ‘* The Centra! 
Ke-shin. “ YANG" bas officially recommended 
m the agile until their suppiy is quite 
that ‘‘ they become reverently submissive, 


leaf.” Commodore Can capes and the 
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FATRONE 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 

BIS LATE MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF BELGIUM. 
And most of the ROYAL FAMILY. 

James Johnson, Physician Extraordinary to His late Majesty. 

Armas T. Holroyd, Physician to St Marylebone Dispensary. 

'T’. Hodgkin, M.D., Lecturer on Morbid Anatomy, at Guy’s Hoagie. 

G. MH. Weatherhead, Lecturer on Materia Medicaand Thera) cs. 

T. Castle, Physician to St Mary’s Hall and to the Brighton Dispensary. 

Amos Middleton, Senior Physician to the Learnington Hospital. 

D. Davies, Surgeon to their late Majesties. 

Jonathan Pereira, F.L.S., Lecturer on Materia Medica. 

F. Tyrrell, 17 New Bridge street, Surgeon to St Thomas's Hospital. 

Dewees Pilcher, M.R.C.S.L., Lecturer on Anatomy, Webb street. 

F. Salmon, Consulting Surgeon to St John’s Hospital. 


4 bane above, and 208 other Medical Gentlemen, have 
given the most flattering certificates of the t value and 
superiority of WOODHOUSE’s ASTHEREAL NCE of JA- 
MAICA GINGER, which is particularly recommended to all Cold, 
Phlegmatic, Weak, and Nervous Constitctions. It is certain in afford- 
ing instant relief in Cholera Morbus, Spasms, Cramps, Flatulence, 
Hysterics, Heartburn, Hiccup, Loss of Appetite, Sensation of Fulness, 
Pain and Oppression after meals; also those Pains of the Stomach and 
Bowels which arise from Gouty Flatulencies; Digestion, however 
much impaired, is restored to its pristine state by the use of this Es- 
sence for a short time.—In bottles, 2s. 6d. ; 4s. 6d.; 10s. 6d.; and 2la cack ; 
glass stoppers. 
Prepared only by E. R. Gregory, at his Laboratory, Church séreet, 
Hackney, of whom it may be had wholesale; also retail of Hooper, 
43 King William street, London bridge; Sanger, 150 Oxford street; and 
of all Medicine Venders. 

N.B —Be sure to ask for Woodhouse’s, 
CAUTION.—To prevent imposition’ observe the name, ‘ Decimus 
Woodhouse,” is engraved on the Government Stamp, otherwise it cannot 
be genuine. 





QaOOLOO'’S CHINESE CEMENT. 

The extraordinary properties of this composition make it one of 
the most useful articles ever presented to the Public. It is perfectly im- 
pervious to hot or eold water. and will resist the effects of the most 
intense heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its hold, thata new fracture 
is certain to take place rather than a severance in the original. ‘Thus it 
surpasses all other cements for mending china, glass, ivory, the setting of 
stones and beads in rings and trinkets, &c. Sold, wholesale and retail, in 
bottles at Is. (id., Ys. 6d., 4s. Gd., and 7s. 6d., by the Proprietor's sole Agents, 
Blofeld and Co., Cutlers and Ragor-makers, 6 Middle row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and Perfumers, _Blofeld’s 
London-made Table Knives, at Blofeld and Co.'s, 6 Middle row, Holborn. 





hte ae TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER. 
A All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring, which are usually 
offered to the public in two separate portions, are here, by a process which 
prevents any spontaneous action upon each other, combined in one com- 
pound wien gh the effervescing solution of which in water is nearly taste- 
less. Being inclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, 
remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
ara. The solution, besides being more palatable, is made in much 
ess time, and with infinitely less trouble, than that produced with the 
two powders prepared in the usual way. 

Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles (which are inclosed in a case, and accompanied by 
a measure and spoon), by the preparer, ‘Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4 Cheap- 
side ; and J. Sanger, 150 Oxford street, London; may be obtained also of 
Davenport and Stedman, 20 Waterloo place, Edinburgh; or, by order, 
through any Druggist or Medical Establishment. 

*,* No. 4 Cheapside, corner of St Paul's. Lf procured elsewhere, be 
— to order ** Butler's” ‘lasteless Seidlita Powder, and to ebserve the 
Address. 





Gri RLING REES’ ESSENCE, the most. safe, 
n epeedy. and effectual remedy ever discovered for the cure of that 
rticular class of Diseases, for which those uncertain and dangerous 
ledicines—Copaiba and Mercurials—have hitherto been too frequently 
employed. In weakness and other disorders of the Urethra, &e., it gene- 
rally performs a perfect cure in the short space of three or four days, and 
may be taken by the most delicate of either sex, without fear of cold. Ic 
contains, in a highly-concentrated state, all the efficacious parts of the 
Cubeb, chemically combined with Sarsaparilla, Buchu, and other choice 
Alteratives, which render it invaluable to those afflicted with secondary 
symptoms, pains in the bones and loins, rheumatism and gout, ulcers, 
pimples, blotches, scrofulous and scorbutic eruptions, glandular swellings 
of the neck, &c., and all diseases arising from a tainted or impure state 
of the blood. In cases of debility, tabes dorsalis, diabetis, wasting, palsy, 
and nervous depression of spirits, it has been taken with the most decided 
benefit. Ic has proved an excellent restorative in cases where the con- 
stitution has been weakened by gout, excesses, hot or unhealthy climates, 
or the injudicious use of mercurials, &c.—Prepared only by the Proprietor, 
J. W. surling, Cheiist, 86 Ligh street, Whitechapel, tn bottles at 4s. Od., 
10s., and 20s. each, from whom it can be sent to any part of the world 
upon enclosing the amount.—Caution: ‘The genuine has ‘* J. W.Stirling” 
engraved on the stamp. May be had of all respectable Medicine venders. 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 
RANKsS'sS SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPAIBA, 


This invaluable Medicine is recommended in the public and private 


practice of 

Sir ASTLEY P. COOPER, Bart. F.R.S. 

Sir BENJAMIN BRODIK, Bart. F.R.S. 

JOSEPH HENRY GREEN, Eaq, F.R.S. 

BRANSBY B. COOPER, ksq. F.R.S. 
Members of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and 
many other highly distinguished members of the Medical profession, by 
whom it is deemed the only Specific for the cure of those diseases to which 
it is more immediately applicable. 
Its purifying effects upon the general health render it particularly ap- 
plicable in all cases of relaxed fibre and nervous debility. The most deli- 
cate persons may take it with perfect safety. 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, 90 Blackfriars road, lL. ndon. 

and may be had of all Wholesale and Merail Medicine Veeders in the 
United Kingdom, in bottles at Ys. 9d., 4s. Gd., and Lis, each. 


CAUTION.—None is Genuine unless ‘ George Franks, Blackfriars 
road,” is engraved on the Government Stamp attached to each bottle. 


39 BROAD STREET, BLOOMSBURY, 
A FEW of the CASES of SIGHT RESTORED 
. by GRIMSTONE’S SNUFF. 
Copy of a Letter sent to Mr W. Grimstone, Inventor of the celebrated 
Eye Snuff. 
To W. Grimstone, Esq., Inventor of Eye Snuff, 39 Broad street. 
‘* The Marchioness de Broglio Solari presents her best compliments to 
Mr W. Grimstone, and has the pleasure to inform him she has had the 
most convincing proofs of the beneficial qualities of his Herbaceous Eye 
Snuff in many cases of its restorative power, both of sight and hearing, 
** Mr Grimstone,—Sir, you are at liberty to make use of her name. 
* September 22, 1838, 45 Charlotte street.” , 
Copy of a Letter sent to Mr Grimstone, Jan. 4, 1841. 

** Sir,—Having been afflicted with bad eyes for a long time, a friend, 
| who had received benefit trom using your Eye Snuff, recommended it to 
me. I have taken the contents of two of your 2s. 4d. canisters, and am 
happy to say my sight has improved; the weakness and dimness is 
removed; and, Sir, it is my wish that you make this known for the good 
of the public. Shall be happy to auswer any inquiry.—Yours, 

**6 York place, Kentish own.” “GEORGE SMITH. 
This celebrated Kye Snuff is manufactured from highly aromatic herbs. 
The above is only part of the many thousands who have testified to the 
benefit derived from its use. ‘This delightful restorative is seld in canis- 
ters at ls, 3d., Ys, 4d., 4s. dd, &s., and 6d, each. None are 
that have not the signature of the inventor, W. Grimstone, the 
Queen’s Arms, and patronized 4 his late Most Gracious ty, her 
Koyal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and by the authority of the Lords 
of the Treasury. ‘ Loyal je serai durant ma vie.” 


MPORTANT to LADIES.—KEARSLEY’S 
ORIGINAL WIDOW WELCH'S FEMALE PILLS, so \ 

justly celebrated for their peculiar virtues, are strongly to 
the notice of lady, baving obtained the sanction and approba of 
most gentlemen of the Medical protession, asa ¢ Medicine 
in ly removing obstructions, and rel all other i ven 
to which the female frame is sable, especially which, at 
period of life, frequently arise from want of exercise and general 


of the v panel they create an appeti:e, correct ind jon, giddi- 

ness and nervous headache, an lnmgge | in windy dlaorder, 
in the stomach, shortness of breath, eae 

pe ng perfectiy innocent, may be used with in all seasons 

Sold » 150 Oxford and by most table 

vender In town tndgouney’s are 'tpee ones ne 
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GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 4th Avoust, 1841. 


TICE to the PUBL I C. 
inst. the Branch Offices at Charing Cross, 

Cavendish =< wt tne Borough. will receive Inland Letters, the Post- 

on which is paid by Stamps affixed to them, also Foreign, Colonial, 

and Ship Letters, on which the Postage is to be paid, until 6-15 p.m. in- 

aed the t hour of 5-45 p.m. At Lombard street these Classes of 

Letters will be received ti!] 6-30 p.m. instead of 6 P.M. the present hour, 
and at the General Post-office, St Martin’s-le-Grand, till 7 P.M. 

‘All these Classes of Letters will be chargeable with a Fee of One Penn 
to entitle chem to the benefit of this regulation, which Fee on Inla 
Stamped Letters must be paid by a Stam affixed to the Letter, but which 
in case of Foreign, Colonial, or Ship Letters. may be paid either bya 
Stamp or in Money. At the General Post-office, St Martin’s-le-Grand, 
however, the Fee on Inland Letters, whether Paid or Stamped, may be 

oney, as at present. 
paid in Money, © 5 Command, W. L. MABERLY, Secretary. 
CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 

RITISH INSTITUTION, Pattmati.— 
The Gallers, with a COLLECTION of PICTURES from the 
ITALIAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS, also the WORKS of 
the deceased British Artists, Sir J. REYNOLDS, WILSON, GAILNS- 
BOROUGH, HOGARTH, anda SELECTION from the pencil of the 
late THOMAS STOTHARD, Esq., R.A., is open daily, from ‘Ten in 
the Morning till Six in the Evening, and will be closed on SATURDAY, 

the 28th inst.—Admission, ls. Catalogue, Is. 
ILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


O 
On 





CHEAP WINES and SPIRITS. 
TO PRIVATE FAMILIES and ECONOMISTS. 


PORTS. per doz. 
Stout Wine from the Wood - - 24s. 
Fine Old ditto - - d 
Good Crusted ditto - - - - 2&s. 
Superior Old ditto ee eo Sis. 
Very curious, of the most celebrated vintages 4)s., 46s. 
Masdeu, firstquality - - - -=* > is 23s. 
Fine Old Crusted Ports, in Pints nd Half Pints. 

CAPES. 


Good Stout Wine 
Ditto, Sherry flavour i po 4 
Superior ditto, very fine - - = 
Genuine Pontac, very excellent - 


SHERRIE: 
Verygood - 2 * + » 
Excellent ditto, Pale or Brown 
Fine Old ditto, Straw-coloured 
Very superior ditto - = 
Marsala, first quality - 
Fine Old Rota Tent - - 
Old Lisbon and Mountain 
Bucellas, excellent - 
West India Madeira - 
Old East India ditto - 
Sparkling Champagne 
Clarets - - - 


‘ 
fa 


A large assortment of Wines always on draught. 

SPIRITS. per gallon. 
English Gin of the first quality Bs. to Ys. 4d. 
Mouls’ celebrated Old ‘Tom - 10s. 6d. 
The best Old Jamaica Rum - 12s. to 13s. 4d. 
Very good French Brandy - 
The best old ditto, very excellent 
Pale Champagne ditto -_ - 
Irish and Scotch Whiskies, genuine 
Patent Brandy - - - - 
Fine Old Rum Shrub ° ° 
Highly Rectified Spirit of Wine 

Bottles, Hampers, &c. to be paid for on delivery, and the amount 
allowed when returned. 

No orders from the Country can be attended to without a Remittance 
W. MOULS, No. 8 HIGH STREET, 
NEWINGTON BUTTS. 

BIRMINGHAM AND DERBY JUNCTION RAILWAY. 
TENDERS FOR LOANS ON MORTGAGE, 
HE Directors of the Birmingham and Derby Junction 

Railway Company are prepared, under the powers of their Acts of 
Parliament, to receive TEN DeKS for the LOAN of MONEY, in sums 
of not less than 300/. each, and for a term of not less than three years, and 
to GRANT MOK TGAGES of the TOLLS and WOKKS of their Under- 
taking as Security for the same, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, 

The above Loans are in substitution of others heretofore advanced to 
the Company for a term of years, the Debentures granted for which are 
now expiring. 

luterest Wasvanes, for the whole term for which the loan is made, 

ayable half-yearly, on the Ist January and Ist July, at the Company's 
Jankersin London and Birmingham, will be delivered to the Lender 
with the Mortgages. ; 

The Tenders are to express the sums, and the term of years for which 
they are proposed to be lent ; and are to be addressed to the Secretary, at 
the Company's Office, in Waterloo street, birmingham ; to H. Patteson, 
Esq., at the Office of the N rth Midland Railway Company, No. 6 
W arneford court, Throgmorton street, London; or to Messrs Laurence, 
Cazenove, and Pearce, Auction Mart, London. 

By Order, THOMAS KELL, Secretary. 

Dated this 2lst day of July, 1841. 


PREEMASONS' and GENERAL LIFE 
; ACE. LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
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11 Waterloo place, Palimall, London. 

This office unites the benefit of a mutual association with the security 
of & Proprietary Company, and offers to the Assured amongst others the 
following ad\®&ntages :— 

1. Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any time previously, 
for one half of the premiums for the first five years upon 
Assurances for the whole of life; a plan peculiarly advantageous 
for securing loans. 

%. Sums may be assured to become payable at given ages. 

%. Policies not forfeited immediately, if the Premium remain overdue, 
and fraud alone, not error, vitiates them, 

4. Officers in the Army and Navy and other persons residing abroad, 
assured upon equitable terms. 

5. Immediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities. 

All the rates will be found to have been made upon the lowest possible 


computation consistent with eaten . BERRI 
OSEPH BERRIDGE, Seoretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘ 1 Princes street, Bank, London. 

‘This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, and is so 
constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, in their fullest ex- 
tent, to Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and accommoda- 
tion than can be obtained in other Offices. The decided superiority of its 

‘an, and its claim cto public preference and support, have been proved, 
soutestably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

- mg others, the following important advantages may be enume- 





—— 





raved :— 
A most economical] set of ‘Tables—com puted expressly for the use of this 
Company, from authentic and complete data, and presenting the lowest 
rates of Assurance that can be offered without com the safety of 
the Institution. 
: _ ay ng Dw mes pf ey —~t = a new and remarkable plan, for secur- 
ng or ; a less im te ment being required on a Policy 
for the whole term of life than in an ‘cher Office. *., 

Premiums payable either annually, half-yeariy, or quarterly, in one 
suin, or in a limited number of payments. 

A Board of Directors in at ¢ daily at Two o'clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their Kepeorts. 


“~~ Premium per Cen’ t. per Annum, payable during 


r First Five |Second Five; Third Five! ea} “Remainder 


cars. | Years. Years. 
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Solicitors and Agents. 


HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE. 
LAZENBY and SON having numerous com- 





E plsloes from Pogues whe ate impmed upon by spurious imita- 
tions ef their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, request Be catpeyl sone 
tat each bottle of the genuine article bears the name of “* WiLLIAM 
ae th on the back, in addition 


THE 


NEW WORK EDITED BY “ BOZ.” 


PIC-NIC 


BY VARIOUS HANDS, 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (BOZ), 
Is now ready for Delivery, 
At all the Booksellers and Libraries, 
In 3 vols. pogt 8vo. illustrated with numerous Plates by George Cruikshank, Phiz, &e, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


— 


13 Great Mariborough sine, 


PAPERS 





AST INDIA BUCELLAS, of very choice quality, 
42s. per dozen ; 24/. 10s. quarter cask. 
HENEKEY, KISLINGBURY, and CO. 
Gray's Inn Wine Establishment, 23 High Holborn. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
GUARANTEED MUTUAL and PROPRIETARY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3 Charlotte row, Mansion house, and 19 
eget street, London; St Andrew's street, Edinburgh; Fieet street, 
ublin. 





DIRECTORS. 

Kennett Kingsford, Esq. 
John M‘Guffie, Esq. 

John Maclean Lee, Esq. 

J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
James Hartley, Esq. 


Alexander Anderson, Esq. 

Joha Atkins, Esq. 

James Bidden, Esq. 

Captain F. Brandreth 

Vice-Admiral Robert Honyman 

Benjamin Ifill, Esq. Alex. Robertson, Esq., Managing 

John Johnson, Esq., Alderman Director. 

Solicitors—Messrs Palmer, France, and Palmer. 
Secretary—f. Edgell, Esq. 
Important improvements have been \iutroduced into Life Assurance 
practice by this Company. 

The policies are indefeasible and indisputable, unless they have been 
obtained by fraudulent misrepresentation. 

‘The Hoard of Directors satisfy themselves upon the various questions 
proposed before they enter into contracts of assurance, and frame their 
policies in such terms as to preclude all future questions as to their 
validity, and thus render them indisputable and negotiable documents of 
future debt against the Company. 

Parties may be assured either upon the participating or non-partici- 
pating plan; the assured are relieved of all responsibility, and the partici- 
pating class is entitled to the whole of the profits upon that branch of the 


usiness. 
Table to assure 100/. with additicn of profits :— 

Age%. | Age3s. | Age40. | Agedd. | AgeSU. | Agedd.— 

£227 | APIs to | 4 5 o| £F3 5 | £f%0 1 | LESS 

Persons interested in the lives of nominees or debtors may for a trifling 
extra premium be relieved from the risk of their policies being forfeited by 
the parties going to foreign countries. 

One-half of the premiums may remain un 


a greater facility for loan transactions an 
other plan which has been suggested. 


Credit Table to assure 100/. payable at death. 
Age. | Age%. | Age30. | Age40. | Age 4s. | Age 50. 
RO i8'0 | EF O's | 85s | APTS | BEE | APS 


‘The vsual commission allowed to solicitors and agents, and medical 
gentlemen are in all cases remunerated for their reports. 





id for seven years, affording 
family provisions than any 











Just published, Second Edition, 12mo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


NIMAL MAGNETISM and HOMCQOPATHY. 
With Notes, illustrative of the Influence of the Mind on the Body. 
By Fpwin Ler, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Author of ‘A Treatise on dome Berens Disorders,” &c. 
‘* A short, clear, and manly production.”—Atheneum. 
** We once again recommend the work to the attentive consideration of 
the reader.”—Athenzum, second notice. 
** A very convincing work.”—Literary Gazette. 
** A very clever and popular work, exceedingly apropos. The whole 
abonnds in learning, research, and obsei vation oe Monthly Magazine. 
** Mr Lee's little Saguenenens work is worthy of great praise. It does 
great an to the author’s judgment.”—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
ournal. 
Also, just published, by the same author, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
The PRINCIPAL BATHS of GERMANY. With aa Appendix on 
the Cold-water Cure. 
Also, 12mo., priee 4s. cloth, 
The MINERAL SPRINGS of ENGLAND, and their CURATIVE 
EFFICACY. With Remarks on Bathing and on Artificial Mineral 
Waters. Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria lane. 


A® ® 


(PHE ENLARGED LYRE. No. III, price 3d, 
(4d. stamped), contains: ‘* Scenery of our Olden Theatres”—* The 
Actress ; a Tale of Real Life’—‘* The Borrowed Hat”—** The Trouba- 
dours”—** Life of Mademoiselle Rachel’—“ Continental and London 
Iheatres”—* English Drama”—* Chorley’s Music and Manners”—and 
all Home and Foreign Theatrical and Musical Intelligence. 
me 7 Wellington street North, Strand. This Number is much 
enlarged. 








ce Now ready, Svo. 12s, 
SSAY on the GOVERNMENT of 
DEPENDENCIES. 


By GEORGE CORNEWALL Lewis, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle street. 


nas Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 
Lis TS, SHADOWS, and REFLECTIONS of 
WHIGS and TORIES. 
: By a CounTRY GENTLEMAN. 
- Will be perused with pleasure throughout.”—Monthly Review. 
T’. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond street ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh 








THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, in royal 32mo., 4s. 6d. morocco, gilt, 


HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION. By C.R. Dopp, Esq. New Edition, including 
complete biographical details of the Members of the New Parliament, of 
whom one hundred and ninety four were not in the last House of 
Commons, together with full particulars of the recent elections, the polls, 
the registered voters in each place, and all the other usual information. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 








WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


ote WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY 
and PROSE, 
NEW AND CHEAPEK EDITIONS. 

Ww avencey. PUBLISHED, BL TO APPEAR SOON. 
JAVERLEY. ACK DWARF, “GEN 
GUY MANNERING. nef MONTROSE: sci daa 
, ’ DAR'T of MID-LOTHIAN, 

ROB ROY. BRIDE of LAMM ' 
OLD MORTALITY. LV ANHOE, ee 
SCOTT'S POETRY. MONASTERY. 

FAKES oC GRANDEATHER. | ABWIT 

4 — 7 ad yh * > 
LIVES of DRYDEN, of BONAPARTE, Part II. 
CHIVALRY, ROMANCE 

ANCE, & 
BORDER ANTIQUITIES. 
MALACHI MALAGROWTHER 
LIFE of BONAPARTE, Part L. 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 
Just published, price 5s. each—sent t fi 
(New and improved Edition—the Twentyehind,) - 


Ist HE A2GIS of LIFE affords i 
° a comprehensive 
siological of Manhood 

a. A ona is a idly my sensitive panes tage oy aay find in 
BN ayy 
i fe i 

" B Indicretion or galty. fae he: eres 

The above orks are intended to instrnct Chae pb cente in these sub- 

ts of importance to health or ease of mind, and may be had 

23 Paternoster row ; Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street, 

» Landon ; Sutherland, Calton street, Edin- 

street, Dublin; and of all booksellers. Price 


t free by 6s. 

be onuled every day: and patients in the remotest 
ry, ene be ly on their descri 
apf eo 
any 
securely packed, 











tate, 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER'S NEW NAVAL NOVEL, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


T Oo M S.+@ oW...t, 
A Tale of the Sea. 
By Captain Freperic CHamrer, R.N, 
Auther of ** Ben Brace,” * ‘The Life of a Sailor,” &e. 

** One of the best novels which has proceeded from Captain Cham , 
popular pen. The career of the imaginary hero is made the vehicle n 
placing before us incidental delineations drawn from the life of several pe 
our most celebrated naval heroes—Nelson, Collingwood, Jervis & v4 
with a variety of other sketches, both real and ideal, forming al mh 
one of the most characteristic, spirit-d, and entertaining illustrations 
- life that our recent literature,has furnished.”—Nayal and Mili 
yazette. 


oP 


of 
tary 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


GUIDE TO WELSH TOURISTs, 
Just published, price 1/. cloth lettered, 


ICHOLSON’S CAMBRIAN TRAVELLER's 
GUIDE inevery Direction. Third Edition. revised by his Son 
‘* The completest account of the scenery, natural productions, antiqui- 
ties, and topography of Wales, that has been published.”—Spectator . 
ndon: Longman, Brown, and Co, 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Plates, post 8vo. 9s. 6d, 


TOUR in NORMANDY, with some REMARKS 
on NORMAN ARCHITECTURE, By Henay Gatty 
KNIGHT, Esq. M.-P. 7 
John Murray, Albemar'e street. 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPACDIA OF SPORTING, 


In Svo. illustrated with neatly 600 beautifully-executed Engra 
ohn Wood, 50s. cloth lettered, tte 


N ENCYCLOPAZDIA of RURAL SPORTS, 
By D. P. BLAINE, Esq. 

** This book is a perfect library for all lovers of country sports, for all 
country gentlemen, and for all persons who delight in the manly and 
healthy recreations which are afforded to the inhabitants of no country in 
such perfection as to the inhabitants of the British Isles."—Times, 

London: Longman, Browngand Co. 





This day, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Woodcuts and Twelve Coloured Plates, 
price 15s. cloth lettered, 


R TURTON’S MANUAL of the LAND and 

FRESH-WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS A 

New Edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable Additions, by 

JoHN EDWAkD GRAY, Esq. F.R.S. Keeper of the Zoological Collection 

in the British Museum. 

** The most complete yiew of the subject that has yet appeared.”—Lon- 

don and Westminster Review. : 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 


————$———-_ 





Just published, 


IR ROBERT PEEL’S SPEECH at the 
b DINNER given by him to his CONSTITUENTS at TAM- 
WORTH. John Murray, Albemarle street. 





blished in 4to. price 4/. 10s, in French boards; and on royal paper, 4to. 
Pith proof impressions of the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, 


Vl. 7s. 
A tkbatise on PAINTING. In Four Paris. 


Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty Etchings from celebrated 
Pictures of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; 
aud Wood Cuts. By JoHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
The Parts may be had separate. — Le 
1. ON the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edition, price 20s. 
2, ON COMPOSITION. Fifth Editien, price 15s. in boards. 
3. ON LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition, price 18s. in boards. 
4. ON COLOUR. Fourth Edition, price l. 11s. 6d. in boards, 
This Work is particularly recommended to the Student in Art in the 
New Edition of the Encyclop# tia Lritannica.—see the article Drawing. 
Preparing for publication, in one volume, 40. 
ISCOURSES delivered to the STUDENTS of the 
D ROYAL ACADEMY, 
By Sir JosSHUA REYNOLDS. i 
lustrated by explanatory Notes and Plates, by John Burnet, F.R.S. 
te London: James Carpenter, Old Bond street. 
~~ ‘Now ready, in 1 vol. 8eo. with Maps and Plates, price 10s. in cloth, 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF ICA 
HE DISCOVERY of AMER oe 
By the Northmen in the Tenth Century; with Noticas 
early Settlements of the Irish in the Western Hemisphere. 
By NortTu LUBaW BeANiae. nas 
Author of the ‘* History of the German ion, * 
This publication forms an indispensable introduction to the celebrated 


work of De Rebertsen. ” 
** The contents will be generally found to be both new and interesting. 


—Athenreum. , 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond street ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 








a Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
7; ** “rc RET FOF 
As Historical Romance. 


By Miss ELLEN PICKERING, 

Author of “ The Fright,” * The Quiet Husband, 

** Clever, and carefully written.”—Atheneum. - 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond street ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburg? ; 
J. Cumming, Dublin. he = 
on Wood 


In post 8vo. price 9s., illustrated with upwards of 80 Engravings 

a ’ and 15 Folding Plates on Steel, PRO 
A TREATISE on the NATURE, FRY 

PERTIES, and APPLICATIONS of STEA Mee 
NAVIGATION. By JoHN ScoTT RUSSELL, M.A» F. 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, 

Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 
Cumming, Dublin. 


” &e. &e. 








RAILWAYS. 

Price 9s., illustrated with Wood-cuts and TL AYS, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on RATbe 
BcyQloptdia tieaunce® with additonal geal 

** Eneye tannica,” w 
z 4g “pi Lecount, K.N., F.R-AS.» C-E» of the 
London and Birmingham Raliway: , and Co | 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, ny and Joba 
Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co» ; 
price 10s. Gd 


Just published, a New Edition, in one vol. feap. 8¥%» 


PEERAGE for the PEOPLE; House 
A Biogra istorical Sketches of each Member of TM can 
Peers, tnd an account of the Place and Kamel he present moet 
(May 1841). By WiLitaM CARPENTER. and popular 
“A useful and well-timed work, written in the broad 
nt'Mr Carpenter's able and impardal book requires no coms 
from us.”—Westminster Review. 
W. Strange, 21 Paternoster row ; and all Bookse 











